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‘“‘The Mystery and the Miracle of Christmas”’ 


Kari BartHu 


“Conceived by the Holy Spirit”? . . . . Jesus Christ's In- 
carnation is an analogue of creation. Once more God acts 
as the Creator, but now not as the Creator out of nothing; 
rather, God enters the field and creates within creation a new 
beginning, a new beginning in history. ... . In the continu- 
ity of human history a point becomes visible at which God 
himself hastens to the creature’s aid and becomes one with 
him. God becomes man. In this way the story begins. 

And now we have to turn the page and come to... . 
“Born of the Virgin Mary.” Now the fact is underlined that 
we are on earth... . as well as coming from God, Jesus 
also comes from this human being. God gives himself an 
earthly human origin, that is the meaning of “born of Mary 
the Virgin.” Jesus Christ is not “only” true God; that would 
not be real incarnation—but neither is he an intermediate 
being; he is a man like us all, a man without reservation. He 
not only resembles us men; he is the same as us. As God is 
the Subject in the life of Jesus Christ, so man is the object in 
this story, but in the sense not of an object to be acted upon, 
but of a man who is in action. Man does not turn into a 
marionette in this meeting with God, but if there is genuine 
humanity, here it is, where God makes himself a man. 


—Dogmatics in Outline, by Karl Barth. The Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1949, pp. 96-97. Used by permission. 
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Protestant Piety Today 


Dovctas V. STEERE 


‘THERE IS SOMETHING ALIEN and forbidding to the modern 
ear about the term “piety.” Either rightly or wrongly, it has about it 
a sense of detachment from the responsibilities and sorrows and joys of 
the common life. It has a faint tint of not being in gear with the costly 
decisions of life. It has a sense of harmlessness, a note of domestication, 
a ticket of “good” but “not dangerous” attached to it, an air of belonging 
to the middle sex in things spiritual. 

Because of all this, there might be an advantage in translating “Prot- 
estant Piety” into a consideration of the devotional aspect of contemporary 
Protestantism. By “devotional” I mean the interior dedication to Divine 
Reality; the yielding, the commitment, the answering back, the inward 
responding, the acts of will and of feeling that are provoked in a life by 
that Reality. And under its treatment I would look to all of the acts 
that are involved in that aspect of religion both as means of kindling it 
and as themselves responses to Divine Reality: public worship, private 
prayer, intercessory prayer, spiritual counseling, fellowship experiences, 
devotional reading, retreats, family worship, and the whole matter of 
vocation in religion. 

Devotion is no exotic fruit that grows only upon a certain stem of 
temperament, or upon a particular denomination or species of Christian 
tree. It is rather a common Christian denominator in its qualities of 
self-abandonment, of caring, of tenderness of the will, of unification of 
life purpose, of increasing willingness to be spent in the service of God 
and men that marks the common garden variety of Christian as well as 
the mystic or the saint. It is because of this very nature of its common 
quality that it is of such central concern to us all and that we look anxiously 
to see whether contemporary Protestantism is producing it and whether 
it is making full use of the ordinary ways of the spiritual life in its culti- 
vation of it. 


It is impossible to separate the character of this devotional life from 
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the practices that help to induce it, and throughout this paper there will 
of necessity be an intermingling of the two. Protestantism from the out- 
set insisted that it was going to do away with religious specialization, to 
release the devotional life of the monastery into the world, and to per- 
meate the home, family, workshop, and the counters of the merchant 
shop with the spirit of devotion. It was to be.a lay devotion. One could 
pray anywhere; one could confess directly to God; one could gather the 
family on their knees around the hearth; one could meditate on Bible 
verses as one shoed a horse, or patched a pair of trousers, or planed 
a door. 

There was to be no outward priestly act of the sprinkling of holy 
water on home or barn or place of business. This would be inwardly 
done by thankful hearts of the laity who would praise and yield afresh 
their hearts to God in every scene of their lives or activities. It would 
be an invisible sprinkling. It would be Kierkegaard’s “Knight of Faith” 
in Fear and Trembling who threw himself upon God’s mercy at every 
instant of his life, but who so concealed the acts, that outwardly he 
appeared now as a hungry butcher hurrying home to eat his supper, or 
again as one who gave never a thought in the world to anything but 
material gain. 

Yet presupposed in the supreme Protestant ideal of the permeation 
of the world by this devotional life is the assumption that these former 
outward practices of devotion that the Protestants believed had led to 
such exhibitions of religious specialism, routinism even to travesty, and 
Pharisaism, should now be inwardly performed and these results avoided. 
But it is important to note that they were to be performed. Even the 
most extreme Augustinian Lutheran who flung himself on God’s grace 
and on the solid and welcome objectivity of a redemption wrought for 
him by another, was expected before and even while retiring to his 
simple human pleasures, to turn his thoughts again and again in infinite 
gratitude to the One who had saved him. 

Suppose that the outward practices and their self-denials are given 
up and yet the inward equivalent has also largely vanished. Where, 
then, does God gain an entrance into the heart? No matter how great 
the objective act of redemption, where are the necessary conditions for 
its entry into the human heart that is as free to take the broad way of 
destruction as the narrow way that leads to life? Here Paul’s words of 
counsel about transforming the world and not being conformed to the 
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world :and-its- expectations are the point at issue. . Protestantism’s mag- 
nificent -goal (already glimpsed in the great lay Third Orders of the 
preceding centuries) of taking devotional life into the world and of 
transforming the world’s institutions by it has, alas, ended by such a de- 
gree of conformity to the world that the very goal of a Protestant devo- 
tional life intense enough to permit of the transformation of the private 
life-itself, let alone society, has ebbed away in all but a few Protestant 
groups today. If the novels of Cronin or Lloyd Douglas are placed 
beside those of Gertrude von de Fort or Georges Bernanos the contrast 
is blindingly clear. The former want works, want fruit, and glorify it. 
The latter are concerned for the problem of sanctity in the modern world, 
and recognize that without a continual lifelong procession of inward and 
outward acts of yielding, there is no approach to such a life. Yet in 
such a life they see a clue to the intensity that no man or institution can 
resist. Only in the recent Protestant novel, Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country, is there any comparable hint of the way and the goal. 


I 


Let us look at the contemporary situation in regard to devotional 
practice today. In America there are two poles that are contrasted 
in their concern for this inner devotional aspect of religion. On the one 
hand there are the ultraconservative fundamentalist groups with a strong 
emphasis upon vocal prayers, acts of commitment, Bible reading and, in 
some parts of this tradition, a call to a deeper vocation which is some- 
times. referred to as sanctification or holiness. We tend to forget these 
groups, but in numbers taken together their millions rank with those in 
any single one of the largest Protestant denominations of our country, 
and they are growing rapidly. The 2,000 store-front churches in Detroit, 
for example, are some witness to their strength. 

At the other pole, our Christian social revolutionaries in the United 
States, whether they are rooted in Protestant liberalism or in neo-orthodoxy, 
with but few exceptions find a good deal of impatience with most forms 
of’ devotional practice such as mental prayer, intercession, devotional 
reading, spiritual counseling, and retreats. For them, it sounds like self- 
saving; and they believe they have outgrown this, and that their theology 
places upon them a larger and more revolutionary Christian task: that 
of transforming: the vicious environment which has warped men and 
women and children until they can no longer recognize Christ the Lord; 
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and in the case of neo-orthodoxy the task is that of reasserting the 
absolute and transcendent aspect of God that is above and beyond any 
earthly embodiment. The Barthian emphasis has been consistently to 
shun these devotional practices as subjectivistic. 

In between are the moderate Protestant groups like the Methodists 
and Episcopalians who feel that they ought to be concerned with these 
practices and with deepening the inward life in their members, but who 
find the heavy calls of secular life blotting them out, as we all do, or 
who find their denominational and devotional literature asking either too 
little or too much, and who are always on the point of plunging into 
this field but who never quite take hold and make this a major concern. 
In their ranks, however, some of the most helpful literature to remedy 
this situation has appeared. 

Intercessory prayer is an example in point of the devotional impotence 
of our time. If our century has made any single gain that seems to me 
to be a valid and enduring one, it is the social discovery of our liability 
for each other. Rightly or wrongly it is this that gives the driving power 
to the mythos of communism; it is this which lies behind the move 
from isolationism to internationalism in this and other countries; and 
it is this which is the touchstone by which our own generation judges, 
and will continue to judge, almost every one of its institutions. It is a 
strange irony that while it has this profoundly important passion for 
an increased liability for each other in the outward world, yet modern 
Protestantism has not moved into it with equal passion and clarity in the 
inward world. For to practice intercessory prayer is to place ourselves 
in the very life of God where all lives intermingle, to place ourselves 
at the matrix of liability for our fellows. There is no act so social as 
this. The mind of man cannot exhaust the personal and social miracles 
that might be wrought were we to enter into this costly center with an 
abandon comparable to the energy with which our world is driving after 
detached secular externalizations of this principle of liability for each 
other. But like other forms of inward prayer it has been widely neglected. 
And when undertaken, it is so often done with little sense of the costliness 
of the exercise that is really required. 

Out of this need in Protestantism for instruction in genuine prayer 
life, for spiritual counseling, for personal deepening of commitment, for 
spiritual fellowship, for the inner social responsibility that intercessory 
prayer involves, for the call to the heroic Christian virtues (as Archbishop 
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Nathan Séderblom put it: “The idea of the Saint is so important, and 
is so utterly neglected by evangelical Christianity, that it requires very 
special treatment”)—there have sprung up movements of laymen that 
bewilder the Protestant church at large and that confuse it as to whether 
they should embrace, reject, or wait Gamaliel-like to see their outcome: 
Buchmanism and its Moral Rearmament Movement with its practice of 
confession, of waiting prayer, of acts of commitment, of intimate spiritual 
fellowship; Glenn Clark and Frank Laubach with gigantic popular cru- 
sades of mobilizing private and intercessory prayer for the nation’s per- 
forming of its true national destiny; the Unity Movement growing 
steadily in its encouragement of prayer that promises greater personal 
success in daily life; and Gerald Heard’s and Aldous Huxley’s persuasive 
books for a life of greater detachment and spiritual power, but in which 
the Christian focus is lacking. 

Before these laymen’s movements, Protestantism feels unsure of itself. 
It knows it is in need. These prophets speak to it. Are they true prophets 
or will they leave their people disillusioned and cinder-cold when they 
have tried their way and perhaps have failed? Yet if these are not the 
way, each of them is a finger pointing to an unfilled need in contemporary 
Protestantism. 

Among these needs, Protestantism knows equally its weakness in 
producing the deeper levels of heroic virtue, heroic response to God’s 
grace. Again and again men and women have been opened to this deeper 
response by the sufferings life has visited upon them or by some experi- 
ences which have come as a result of preaching or reading or worship 
or in some other way. But the next steps are wanting. How are they 
to be deeply “established in Christ”? How are they to be brought into 
a deeper level of Christian vocation? Most men in the free church 
ministry are unprepared to have a person ask them for help to get past 
the simple levels of vocal prayer, or to suggest the devotional classic that 
is suited for the temper and stage of the person’s inward struggle, or to 
counsel one who feels called to the vocation of costing intercessory prayer; 
and with no help or guidance, most persons undertake either too much 
or too little and finally give up in disgust. 

It is not enough to excuse this contentment with spiritual mediocrity 
by using Browning’s prayer, “make no more giants, Lord, but elevate the 
race.” In Manchuria and in Germany during the ten years up to 1945, 
perhaps the greatest single discovery that Christians have made in this 
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period of persecution is that now they know what utterly ruthless un- 
masked evil is really like, and they. are-no longer inclined to -under- 
estimate its power to destroy, or to overestimate the power of respectable, 
worldly, folk-church Protestantism to resist it. 

But are there deeper historic roots of Protestant opposition to the 
devotional life that have not as yet been mentioned? Is there at bottom 
a Protestant distrust in all intentional devotional striving that may have 
been deeply dyed by the corruption of some of these practices such as 
confession, intercessory prayers for the dead, and the like, at the inception 
of the Protestant movement? Is there a fear that has come in part from 
the characteristically Lutheran experience of the “forgiven man of Grace,” 
that would stake all on Grace and nothing on sin-ridden man’s response 
to Grace? Is there perhaps a fear of any form or person coming between 
man and his direct contact with God that makes Protestantism uncon- 
sciously hostile to most personal devotional practice, apart from reading 
of the Scriptures? Is there something more than the pressures of the 
institutional and intellectual elements of the Protestant church, which 
accounts for its persecution of the little stream of its own spiritual reformers 
in the sixteenth century and for the deep distrust and widespread dis- 
approval of its own pietist movements in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that reached out for these neglected aspects of its tradition, and 
that incidentally gave the first great thrust to the missionary undertakings 
of Protestantism? I am not competent to do more than to phrase these 
questions, but they are worth considering, and should be the topic of 
some serious searching on our part. 

The modern forms of these pietist movements today are impressive, 
if limited factors, in Scandinavian and German Lutheranism. The Finnish 
pietists within the Finnish Lutheran Church are perhaps the most living 
spiritual force in their church today. With their strong lay following, 
their magnificent hymns, their sober and devout family life, and their 
profound sense of the guiding Providence of God, one feels a sense of 
apostolic Christian fervor when meeting them in their homes or at week- 
day evening lay meetings today. . In Germany the Bodelschwingh group, 
with its fine residential seminary at Bethel, stands for a similar type of 
piety, as do the rural Wiirttemberg pietistic Bibelstunde groups. 

Noble a Protestant piety as these groups represent, however, they 
draw attention to a further factor in perhaps the highest flower of Prot- 
estant devotion that has yet been attained, namely, the very limited con- 
ception of social or political responsibility that is connected with it. It is, 
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I believe, no exaggeration to point out that the Finnish pietists are the 
most ‘nationalistic and militaristic group in Finland, and it is hardly acci- 
dental that thé Lapua movement of Finnish fascism in the thirties began 
in the region where they are most populous, and drew some of its strength 
from this group. While there is a certain country-city, farmer-worker 
conflict present, that makes them distrust the factory workers and their 
struggle to improve their lot, there is almost no sense of corporate re- 
sponsibility on the part of this group for the welfare of others outside 
the small circle of family or neighbors. 

In pietistic circles in Germany the situation is not so pronounced. 
There are some traditional Christian philanthropies present, but the broad 
sense of responsibility is scarcely more present and this makes these groups 
vulnerable to an ultraconservative, nationalistic point of view, with little 
but hostility for others who stand in need. The East German refugee 


situation in many of these communities focuses this issue peculiarly at 
this time. 
II 


The Protestant devotional life of the future can never rest content 
with such a position. A group of French Protestant house owners in a 
mountain town, whose income comes largely from summer tourists, 
labored through the spring months of 1948 over the problem of what 
their responsibility was for twenty-five local families who were without 
housing. The situation was that the French Rent Control laws would 
make it less profitable to house these people for twelve months in their 
vacant rooms than to keep these rooms empty all winter and then take 
in tourists for three months, to whom the control laws did not apply. 
A number brought themselves to see that unless they took in some of 
these needy neighbors and let them have at least a part of their rooms, 
there was no point in talking about Jesus Christ any more. 

The crossing of Christian devotional life with this corporate sense 
of responsibility for one’s fellows would seem to have to mark the Prot- 
estant devotion of the future. And the experiments that move Protes- 
tants most deeply today are the stories of the Catholic worker-priests 
and monks in France and Belgium, and the cells of Jocist and Jacist 
factory workers and farmers who are trying to translate devotion into the 
idiom of a worker’s world; or the experiments at Iona or Kirkridge where 
the disciplined life of prayer and that of the deepest social responsibility 
are finding themselves indissolubly connected: These experiments are no 
more than the Christian religion renewing itself again, but they kindle 
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and give a lift to the whole Protestant community as heroic action always 
does, and make it long to fulfill its own vocation with an equal fervor. 

Christian devotional life at its deepest levels has never been devoid 
of this social dimension. When the middle wall of partition is dissolved 
away day after day and liability for my brother has been restored, there 
is always a ground for the form of responsible devotional life that our 
time cries out for. Can Protestantism find in Fox’s admonition to “walk 
gladly over the earth answering to that of God in every man,” its equiva- 
lent for the medieval Catholic symbol that saw in every one in need, 
Christ in disguise? If not, what is the Protestant equivalent? German 
Protestantism’s tragedy today is in no small part that it is not yet pre- 
pared for an answer to these questions. 

In the matter of public worship, contemporary Protestantism is widely 
divided. The liturgical churches like the Episcopal and the Lutheran 
bodies have had a renewed appreciation of their heritage. In Sweden the 
High Church movement in the Lutheran Church, with its only slightly 
modified Catholic liturgy, is certainly the group who, in spite of being 
a minority, on all sides are regarded as having the initiative today, and 
their congregations and their influence in the church are steadily growing. 
It is this group, too, who are especially active in their concern for devo- 
tional literature, retreats, and personal prayer. 

In the north of Germany, Bishop Stahlin and the High Church Move- 
ment in the Lutheran Church has had a wide influence, and the Michaels- 
briiderschaft, a laymen’s society of those drawn in this direction, is a strong 
body. There is nothing uniquely Protestant about these forms of public 
worship except their being carried on in the vernacular, for their sacra- 
mentarian focus and even their theological attitude tends to be chiefly 
in broad Catholic molds. 

But out and beyond these sharply liturgical groups, there is a quicken- 
ing of concern throughout the Protestant denomination in the use of 
liturgy. Worship courses have sprung up throughout the Protestant semi- 
naries. To see Unitarian and Baptist Churches attempting to recover this 
mood in their services is less to realize what a gulf separates them from 
their founders—or, often enough, how far they are from succeeding with 
this liturgical approach—than it is to see that the very attempt marks a 
realization in even the extreme wings of Protestantism that the highly 
forensic and mentalist character of their previous efforts had failed. The 
terms “forensic” and “mentalist” are not used casually. In services of 
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corporate worship, Protestant clergy through the centuries have all too 
frequently been tempted to confuse the Logos, the Word, the Holy Spirit 
that can soften and temper and change the very vital axioms of a life 
from which a worshiper’s choices are made, with the literally reproduced 
words of Scripture or the words they speak in their pulpit sermon. This 
new movement toward liturgy is an attempt to recognize that preaching 
does not exhaust the setting where the Word can operate to the deepening 
of the devotional life of the corporate worshiper. 

The hymns which most of Protestantism has always favored, and 
the church music which pietists like the Moravians have raised to a central 
point in their worship, have always been qualifications of this word-cen- 
tered aspect. Contemporary Protestantism, however, has made little fresh 
contribution to this form of quickening of the devotional life. For other 
than the historically liturgy-centered Protestant churches, it is to be ques- 
tioned whether as yet this move toward liturgy is more than a realization 
of an unmet need, and whether they will not have to embark on more 
original forms of liturgy than have yet been devised before judgment 
can be passed on this aspect of the cultivation of the devotional life. 

At Marburg, Rudolf Otto’s and Friedrich Heiler’s highly suggestive 
experiments in this direction in the late twenties have not led to any 
considerable result. In New Zealand, the Anglican, Cyril Heffer’s ex- 
periments in the same years with the use of a considerable period of cor- 
porate silence in the Protestant service has not as yet been widely followed. 
But both efforts point the way to a Protestant corporate cultivation of the 
devotional life that can furnish a much-needed deepening of the character 


of corporate worship and that might even profoundly influence the char- 
acter of the preaching that is involved! 


Ill 


Back of these efforts lies a still deeper problem which the devotional 
life of all Protestantism must wrestle with. That is the question of its 
symbols. For whether it is corporate worship, or private prayer, or 
devotional reading, or the conduct of retreats, this is a decisive factor. 
Jung goes as far as to diagnose the contemporary vogue for totalitarian 
regimes and colorful dictators as springing out of the yearning in the soul 
of secularized Western man for a symbol or an image of fatherly trust of 
which it has been robbed. For Jung this is a spiritual phenomenon which 
can never be plumbed by economic or political grounds alone. A novelist’s 
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recent reference to modern youth as “a crusade without a cross” c carries.the 
same suggestion. 

_ The problem of the devotional life is the problem of the intentions 
inward intensification of life. But what shall be its focus?) What shall it 
be intensified around? What is the symbol of God in the face of the scien- 
tific and social and political and cultural and psychological changes of ‘the 
past centuries and especially of our own? What is the symbol of Jesus 
Christ in a nonfeudal world? Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises 
focus around Christ as a feudal Lord or earthly King and military Leader 
requiring a soldierly bodyguard who in blind obedience will lay down 
their lives to defend him. Dostoevsky presents a symbol of Christ as the 
silent Visitant whose burning love will take nothing less than inwardly 
free men as his companions. A twentieth-century picture of a German 
novelist gives a vision of Christ as a blindingly fresh and humanizing focus 
in the midst of the workers’ movement ‘in the Berlin slum of Wedding. 
Is it to be the Jesus of Nazareth workshop, the Christ of Emmaus, the 
Jesus of Bethany with his beloved friends, or the Christ on the cross, a 
bleeding and suffering Redeemer? Or is it to be all of these at once? 

What shall be the symbol of the church and of the “people waiting 
to be gathered” who are outside the church but not outside the yearning 
for something which they have not? What shall be.the symbol of the 
world in which life is lived here and now? What shall be the symbol 
of life after death? 

It is easier to ask than to answer these questions, but they lie at the 
heart of Protestantism’s dilemma, and of the poverty of its devotional 
life, on the one hand, and the enormous possibility of a freshly focused 
spiritual life on the other. 

The matter comes quickly into focus when any attempt to cultivate 
Protestant devotional life appears, whether it is the framing of a liturgy 
for corporate worship or a set of retreat exercises or instructions for private 
prayer. If it is for the free church constituency to whom sacramentalism 
or the priestly role is not central, then it is clear that they cannot proceed 
to focus upon a sense of Christ’s physical presence in them communicated 
by a special authorized delegate in the service of worship or the inward 
life of prayer or the retreat sequence. It is irrelevant to set these in the 
old molds. It. is like trying to communicate the inwardly focused and 
responsible mutuality of a Protestant brotherhood, in a Gothic. church 
which was built to focus all upon the choir and ultimately upon the’ dra- 
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matic stage.of:the Mass table where Christ: is believed: to be ‘literally 
materialized and made present. But if we admit this irrelevancy,-we have 
not yet found its equivalent. For the equivalent is surely not to be found 
in the modern ultraliberal Jewish synagogue or the Ethical Culture society 
hall where weekly lectures are delivered, even though much liberal Prot- 
estantism all too often approaches them in character. 

_ This applies quite as truly to the Protestant instruction in inward 
prayer. What shall be the expectancies and aids and inward helps given 
to enable people to meet the Christ of the Western Road, to leave the 
overstimulated, cluttered and crowded sensate mind, to learn to be still 
and. to, be at home and receptive in their own hearts where they may 
encounter the heavenly Visitor? How can they be prepared to be able 
even to bear his Presence and to yield to what may be asked of them 
there? How can they be prepared to become responsible members of the 
brotherhood and feel the invisible bonds that draw them together? For 
such instruction is only an interiorization of the problem seen in public 
worship. 

It is. not likely that the new symbols will be synthetically created by 
a “representative committee on Protestant symbols” any more than great 
art is produced. in that way. Only those who have felt the central fire 
of the molten sun can capture its radiance in symbols that will focus 
the longing of others. It will come out of deeply moved souls who have 
felt'and known our need, our poverty, and then have been swept with 
something like the inward ground swell that led Joachim of Fiore to 
formulate his theory of the three ages of the Christian religion; Francis 
of Assisi-to respond in a fresh and dramatic way with his bands of troubadour 
friars, and to set up an even more convincing third order than the North 
Italian and French counterparts that preceded his own; that led Jacopone 
da Todi to hymn.all of this in his matchless poetry, and Giotto and Cimabue 
to-catch.it in their emancipated paintings. Yet one must take care, for 
Francis, in spite of his innovations and his capturing of the popular sym- 
bols of love relationship to Christ and God and his grasp of the principle 
of Christian peace, never moved out of the tradition of his church; and in 
spite of Protestantism’s advent, Joachim’s revolutionary third state is still 
awaiting its symbolic realization. 


‘ There are: specific steps that are encouraging in the devotional life of 
Protestantism today. 
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1. Greatest of these is our sense of need. “With an insincere man,” 
says Kierkegaard, “God can have nothing to do.” 
2. The evangelical academies in Germany and their outreach to the 


Christian laymen in an attempt to see the spiritual implications of his 
vocation, are a straw in the wind. 


3. A recasting of the retreat movement is in progress that has some 
promise of making of it an instrument for deepening the inward life of 
the free churches. “There remains,” wrote William Temple, 


the task of erasing from people’s minds the still lingering belief that retreats have 
something to do with the Roman Catholic Church, or with the high church or with 
some other particular kind of church. We want to make it plain that they are to 
provide for an imperative need of the soul of all Christian people of every age 
and class and kind. If we can do that, I have little doubt that there must be a 
very real restoration of the vital power of religion in our midst; and therefore both 
for individuals and for the whole community I would venture to claim the truth 
of the apparent paradox that the way of retreat is the way of advance. 

4. The kind of personal counseling and spiritual direction that a man 
like Charles Whiston is giving at the Episcopal Seminary in Berkeley, 
California—where for the three years of the men’s seminary lives there is an 
opportunity for weekly conferring on their own personal growth in the 
spiritual life, that may help to produce a generation of ministers so trained 
that they can encourage this life in their laity. 


5. The growth of the small fellowship groups within Protestant 
churches where a lay form of spiritual life can be peculiarly nourished. 


6. The astonishing demonstrations of the power of fellowship, prayer, 
and Christian concern to affect such social problems as alcoholism, as 
demonstrated in Alcoholics Anonymous. 


7. A quickening of interest in the subject of prayer and devotional 
reading that calls out for a wiser guidance than we have as yet developed 
and for concentrated attention upon recasting what is traditionally called 
“ascetic theology” to aid in this guidance. 


8. The almost universal, if uncritical, response of Protestantism’s 
admiration for such figures as Schweitzer, Grenfell, and Kagawa, who 
have combined devotion with this unlimited liability for their fellows. 


Vv 


In spite of what has just been mentioned, the present writer has 
still felt it right to focus this article upon Protestantism’s devotional poverty 
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and need. Yet, in closing, there should be mentioned certain incalculable 
assets which Protestantism’s character and temper give it in the inward 
renewal which it longs for. 


1. It is free to criticize itself and to seek the truth wherever that 
may lead it. 


2. It is not inseparably bound in its confrontation of Jesus Christ to 
the historical formulae of any particular historical period or culture. 


3. It is in principle a laymen’s movement dedicated to arousing its 
members to their personal answer to their Christian vocation, and through 
them to communicate the forgiving, reconciling, harmonizing, vitalizing 
power of God here among men. 


4. It is dedicated to acknowledge that power as accessible and avail- 
able quite beyond any eemmemenes or institutional bounds that would 
try to confine it. 


5. It has an organic life of mutual brotherhood whose implications 
for the family, for economic and for political life have not as yet been ex- 
plored in more than the most elementary way. 


In spite of every surface indication to the contrary, there are prophets 
among us who see our catastrophic cultural situation in the West as 
bringing us nearer and nearer to the threshold of an age where Jesus’ 
redemptive agony may call forth such a period as Joachim of Fiore 
dreamed of at the turn of the thirteenth century—an age of Christian 
laymen permeating the world with an inward spiritual religion which 
would touch each mode of its life. 

Would the realization of such a dream be alien to Protestantism’s 
basic doctrines, or would it be a fulfillment of its essential genius? 





Bow of. White Ribbon 
Miron A. Morritu 


MoTHER WAS A MEMBER of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Proudly she wore her little white ribbon. Her enthusiasm for 
this organization spread to the other members of her family. In our 
town on Lake Superior an ordinance required the Sunday closing of the 
saloons; but they were not closed. Mother and a group of women of 
the W.C.T.U. went on a Sunday afternoon expedition to get evidence 
against them for the courts. Father went along. A devout Christian, he 
always stood behind Mother and the special enthusiasms of the W.C.T.U. 
And I, a small boy, was taken, too,. for baby-sitters were not then so 
common as they have since become. I still remember the sawdust on the 
tiled floors, men lined up at the bars drinking, the shining brass cuspidors, 
and the stale smell of beer mingled with tobacco smoke. 

The years have gone by, and from the vantage point—if it is one— 
of a harder, tougher age I look back at that scene. Perhaps the little group 
in a lake-shore saloon that afternoon were pathetically naive; but they 
looked to me then, and look now, like a detachment of the Army of the 
Living God. Thousands of Americans, I am sure, will join me in a tribute 
to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at the close of the seventy- 
fifth year of its history as an organization. Our grandmothers founded it; 
our mothers brought it to its great influence in the moral and religious 
life of America. Our wives carry on. Its future rests with our daughters. 


I 


Drinking had become widespread in the United States after the 
Civil War. The federal government, to raise money for its military 
necessities, had imposéd a tax upon liquor. Inevitably the tax clothed 
with respectability both drinking and the business of purveying liquor. 
Capital invested in the liquor business grew from $29,000,000 in 1860 
to $190,000,000 in 1880.” 


1 Sweet, William Warren, The Story of Religion in America. Harper & Brothers, 1939, p. 478. 
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-_- Ever- since. Dr. Benjamin Rush wrote his essay upon ardent. spirits 
in-1785, there had been a concerted temperance movement.in the United 
States. But the Woman’s Crusade of 1873 lent. the dramatic element 
needed for an appeal to the sentimental American conscience. 

Dr. Dio. Lewis stirred up the crusade. His own father had been a 
drunkard, later reformed through: the prayers of Delecta Barbour Lewis, 
the doctor’s mother. A graduate of child labor in the cotton mills, Dr. 
Lewis preached liquor reform for more than twenty years. At length, 
Sunday, December 14, 1873, the indefatigable doctor lectured in the 
Presbyterian Church of Fredonia, New York, on “The Duty of Chris- 
tian Women in the Cause of Temperance.” A hundred women rose to 
their feet, responding to a call to organize. They met next morning in 
the. Baptist Church of Fredonia. For a week these women visited the 
saloons, prayed and pleaded with the saloonkeepers to “cease the traffic 
here in these drinks forthwith and forever.” At the end of the week they 
organized the first Woman’s Temperance Union. 

The movement spread with Dio Lewis to Jamestown, New York, 
to Hillsboro and Washington Court House; Ohio. In Hillsboro both 
women. and men enlisted in the temperance cause December 24, the 
day before Christmas. Early in January, the. crusade had‘ reached such 
proportions that the Cincinnati Commercial sent a reporter to investigate 
it. The effort spread.into Pennsylvania, to Williamsport, Pittsburgh, and 
Philadelphia; thence throughout the nation. According to one estimate, 
more than 2,000 saloons were closed in twenty-three states.” ; 

In Pittsburgh, the crusade lasted at least a year, long enough to 
enlist a traveling schoolteacher, Frances E. Willard. On her way back to 
Chicago, she stopped to visit friends at the. Pittsburgh Female College. 
“Arm-in-arm with a young teacher from the public school,” Miss Willard 
made her way with the crusaders into Sheffner’s saloon on Market Street, 
and saw the reform at firsthand.* The names of the leading women in this 
drama: have been: held in honor by the W.T.C.U.—Mrs. Eliza J. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Esther Lord McNeill, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Mrs. Jennie 
Fowler: Willing, Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis (who led the crusade in Ala- 
meda, California, across the bay from San Francisco), and others. Alas, 
we cannot stop to tell their stories, to make them more than names. 


2 Steele, W. C., The Woman’s Temperance Movement. New York: National Temperance Society 


and : Publication House, 1874, p. 80, quoted by Grace Clifford Howard’ in a pamphlet, The Woman’s 
Crusade, Forerunner of the W.C.T.U. 


8 Willard, Frances E., Glimpses of Fifty Years. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance: Publishing  Associa- 
tion, 1892, p. 339. 
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February 24, 1874, the first state convention of the woman’s tem- 
perance movement was held in the city hall of Columbus, Ohio. Later 
that summer Mrs. Willing presided at meetings held on the Chautauqua 
Assembly grounds, in which arrangements were made for a convention 
to organize a National Woman’s Temperance Union. November 18-20, 
1874, this convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Annie T. 
Wittenmyer, then of Philadelphia, was elected the first president of the 
infant organization. Frances E. Willard of Chicago was named corre- 
sponding secretary. It is the seventy-fifth anniversary of this event that 
the “white ribboners” have been celebrating throughout the United States 
in 1949. 

Reform was in the very air of America during those decades. Reform 
and Christian education, as Dr. William Warren Sweet points out, grew 
naturally and inevitably out of the revivalistic movements of the day. 
Young men converted under the preaching of Charles Grandison Finney 
led the antislavery movement. Dwight L. Moody was entering upon his 
career. Christian sentiment flowed over into many good causes—Christian 
education through the founding of colleges, the Freedman’s Aid Societies, 
temperance, woman’s rights, the woman’s missionary societies of the de- 
nominations, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., even Christian socialism and 
the single tax. 

These also were the decades of mass organizations for women. The 
W.C.T.U., the missionary societies, the Y.W.C.A., and the agitation for 
woman suffrage arose together. In her autobiography, Frances E. Willard 
writes of the summer of 1876: 

Upon my knees alone, in the room of my hostess who was a veteran Cru- 

sader, there was borne in upon my mind, as I believe, from loftier regions, the 
declaration, ‘““You are to speak for woman’s ballots as a weapon of protection to 
her home and tempted loved ones from the tyranny of drink.” * 
When Miss Willard was elected president of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Indianapolis in 1879, she took with her 
into office this conviction about the vote for women. The national union 
already had been committed to the policy when it adopted a resolution 
introduced by Mrs. Zerelda Gray Wallace of Indiana at the Cincinnati 
convention in 1875. 

Woman’s rights as a cause did not owe its origin solely to the Chris- 
tian faith. “This movement is not to be attributed so directly to the 


4 Op. cit., p. 351. 
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influence of Christianity,” writes Charles A. Ellwood, “as to the rise of 
individualism, democratic government, the machine industry in the modern 
world.”* But the Christian churches certainly gave the women of the 
mid-nineteenth century their opportunity to organize, to exercise a genius 
essentially political. The women’s organizations were political in essence 
as well as religious. (Mrs. Wittenmyer, the first president of the National 
W.C.T.U., had organized, prior to 1872, the Ladies’ and Pastors’ Union. 
The organization was sanctioned by the General Conference of 1872, and 
Mrs. Wittenmyer was elected by the conference to be the corresponding 
secretary of the new agency. It was a forerunner of the former Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society.) Not the least of these great political struc- 
tures was the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Within 
it able women could satisfy their yearning for participation in public affairs, 
for the exercise of leadership. Miss Willard frankly recognized the kin- 
ship of the W.C.T.U. with such organizations as the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society.° 


II 


It has been impossible to keep Frances E. Willard (1839-1898) out of 
this discussion. Let us now pause to attempt some estimate of this most 
remarkable of American women. She told her own story in a curious 
autobiography, Glimpses of Fifty Years. The first half of this book is a 
vivid and sensitive piece of Americana. It relates the life of a spirited 
and able American girl from her childhood on a Wisconsin farm through 
her career as a teacher, college president, and university dean. 

October 8, 1874, Frances E. Willard was elected president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Immediately she en- 
tered actively into the state and national councils of the infant society.. She 
was elected national president at Indianapolis in 1879, as the acknowledged 
leader of the “liberal” party. From 1879 on, Miss Willard’s autobio- 
graphical narrative loses its literary power. It becomes a dull cento from 
her speeches, her miscellaneous writings, and the official records of her 
organization. 

But the first half of her book demonstrates what a lively girl could 
become as she opened her mind and heart to the cultural and religious 
resources of American Protestantism at the middle of the last century. 


5 Mathews and Smith (eds.), A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, article, “Religious and Ethical 
Status of Women,” p. 476. . 


© Op. cit., p.- 333- 
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Demotracy ruled‘ the. Willards’. Wisconsin .farm home. Important: de- 
cisions weré taken at family meetings. Frances Willard’s father. saw. to 
it that the little prairie schoolhouse had able teachers, and so. his daughter 
brought a good preparation to the Milwaukee Female College in 1857, 
and to the Northwestern Female College in Evanston, Illinois; the’ next 
year. 

In the latter institution, seventy rules were in effect. Frances copied 
them out and hung the copy on the door of her room. But she was a 
rebel. She classifies herself with the “ne’er-do-weels,” who covertly 
flouted the many rules. On one occasion she staged a clandestine “pirate” 
party at which, with others, she smoked a cigar. Attracted to mathematics 
and the sciences, Frances Willard. was a skeptic, but, as a skeptic, logical 
enough to doubt her own doubts. 

One evening in 1861, after a dull sermon, she responded to an altar 
call, and “went forward,” in the First Methodist Church of Evanston: 
Methodism eighty years ago was many-sided. On one of its sides it 
created theologians, philosophers, linguists, and classical scholars. Miss 
Willard was sensitive to this phase. While she was teaching school at 
Harlem, near Evanston, she read Plato and Epictetus. She could read 
the New Testament in German. She notes down among the intellectual 
influences in her life Schiller, Horace Greeley, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
George Eliot, and Seeley’s noted book, Ecce Homo. While she was 
traveling through Europe from 1868 to 1870 with her friend Katharine 
A.. (“Kate”) Jackson, Frances Willard fell under the spell of one who 
bore the masculine form of her name, Francis of Assisi. His love of 
holy poverty was strong in her memory when she accepted her election as 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Temperance Union, although there 
was no salary and no expense account attached to the position. 

» Frances E. Willard was an intellectual mystic. In January, 1863, 
while she was teaching in the Pittsburgh Female College—how many 
“female” colleges there were in those days!—she wrote in her journal 
a typically mystical passage: 

Two afternoons ago I was upon the.street. A child was coming toward me 
with a basket on his arm; opposite, a servant cleared the sidewalk with her broom; 
just as I passed a forge where blackened’ men were working, a lady crossed the 
street ahead-of me. ‘The ‘instant that. I looked at her, a hint .at the open. secret 


of the universe flashed through me, taking away my breath I cannot tell 
you, what it was; but. oh, the vastness.of it weighed me down.’ 


1 Op. city pe 177- 
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-May:5 of the same year she wrote: 


I have looked at my pliant, active fingers, and wondered over this’ strange, 
imparted force that is ordained to live a while in me, that joins itself in some 
weird way to muscle, sinew, tissue and bone; that filters through my nerves and 
makes all things alive, among them the organic shape that is called me.® 

Here is the mystic’s quest after the First Cause, the dynamic Unmoved 
Mover and Sustainer, a meditation upon causation defined as the ‘saint 
defines it—a very different thing from the Humian, scientific account of 
cause. Once more religious mysticism was fulfilling its timeless function 
as the religious refuge of the intellectual. “My strongest intellectual thirst 
is to know more of the Worp,” wrote Miss Willard in Chicago late in 
1874, while she was conducting Y om Daily er Meeting in airless, 
sunless Lower Farwell Hall . 

In 1877 she presented wil sly periods for women in Dwight L. 
Moody’s meetings. Groups of 500 or 600 to 1,400 women crowded the 
Berkeley Street and Park Street Congregational Churches in Boston to 
hear her. But Moody and Miss Willard did not see eye to eye about 
“putting the ballot in woman’s hand for the protection of her little ones 
and her home.”°® She felt that “Women’s meetings as such [were] 
a relic of an outgrown regime: . . . . Brother Moody’s Scripture interpre- 
tations concerning religious toleration were too literal for me; the jacket 
was too strait—I could not wear it.” 

When she took over the affairs of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Miss Willard soon demonstrated that she was the 
master propagandist whom the righteous cause of temperance had needed— 
for, definitely, there are righteous propagandas. Although the word has 
fallen into disrepute, it was originally a colorless term, naming one of the 
sociological and political instruments of our time. Her Polyglot Petition, 
addressed to “the government of the world,” in 1885, acquired nearly 
8,000,000 signatures. Its folds draped convention halls on this continent 
and in England. Journalism, letter writing and lobbying visits to the plat- 


form committees of the major political parties kept her cause before the 


attention of the public. She had taken pains to master the platform arts. 
One evening in 1874 she had “read” a speech for the first and last time. 
“T went home blue enough and registered a vow... . that I would 
never ‘again appear before a popular audience manuscript in. hand.” 
Perhaps no. woman in 1905 better deserved to have her statue unveiled 


© Op. cit, p. 179. 10 Op. cit., pp» 336-37. 
2 Op. cit., p. 360." ’ 
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in the United States Capitol at Washington, D. C., than did Frances E. 
Willard. 
Ill 


It is tempting to make this narrative solely the story of Miss Willard, 
but, of course, she had assistants and enjoyed the loyal support of thou- 
sands of “white ribboners.” Let us turn to a few major items in the de- 
velopment of the W.C.T.U. 

In the decade of the eighties, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union interested itself in obtaining state laws providing and requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in the public schools. They are still at 
this cause, the ladies of the W.C.T.U. Recently, while I was academic 
dean of a midwest college, my gentle friends from the state organization 
kept telephoning me to make sure that my college had provided, in its 
curriculum for the preparation of high-school teachers, the scientific alcohol 
studies made mandatory by a recent state law. In the eighties the union 
also took up Americanization, welfare and temperance work among immi- 
grants, and a mission to the American Indian. 

During the spring and summer of 1881, with Mrs. Georgia Hulse 
McLeod of Baltimore, a native of Tallahassee, Florida, and with Miss 
Anna Adams Gordon of Boston and her sister Bessie Gordon, Miss Willard 
undertook a tour of one hundred towns and cities in the South. It was 
the first of five such expeditions. “Her trip through the southern states 
marks an epoch in history,” Miss Gordon wrote in after years. Both women 
evidently regarded the venture as a valuable contribution to the era of 
good feeling after the great war. 

Not everything was sweetness and light, however. When Frances 
Willard stepped into the pulpit of the Carondelet Street Methodist Church 
of New Orleans one Sunday morning, Bishop John C. Keener of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reached under the pew for his stove- 
pipe hat, got up, and walked out, followed by all the members of his 
family. He could not reconcile himself to the thought of listening to a 
woman in the pulpit. 

In 1883 Miss Willard traveled more than 30,000 miles with her 
friend, traveling companion, secretary, and eventual successor in the 
national presidency, Miss Anna Gordon. They visited every American 
city of more than 10,000 population and organized the W.C.T.U. for the 
first time in eleven states. That same year Miss Willard took steps which 
resulted in the organization of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 
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Early in its history, the union persuaded the Protestant churches to 
substitute grape juice for fermented wine in the communion observance. 

By 1893 the W.C.T.U. had established, under its own management, 
five of the many Florence Crittenden Homes for women won from the 
ways of commercial vice, or ostracized from “respectable” homes because 
of illegitimate pregnancies. The “white ribboners” agitated successfully 
to raise the “age of consent,” which then stood at thirteen years in many 
states. This low threshold afforded a legal shield to brothel keepers. 
The women of the organization contributed popular support to legislation 
culminating in the federal Mann Act of 1910, aimed at white slavery. 

Other enterprises we must pass by with hurried mention: The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, the National 
Council of Women, the observance of Mother’s Day, a campaign for the 
relief of Armenian refugees in 1896, and legislation for the control of 
patent-medicine advertising. 

Just when did the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union set its 
sights upon the goal of federal prohibition? 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, the first president of the organization, in 
February, 1875, took to Washington on behalf of the W.C.T.U. a petition 
bearing an uncounted number of names—they quit counting after 40,000. 
The petition asked legislation against the liquor traffic. Senator Morton 
of Indiana presented it to the Senate. It was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, before which Mrs. Wittenmyer and Mrs. Sidmore of 
Washington, D. C., made their arguments. Eventually the enterprise 
died. It was repeated, again unsuccessfully, in 1878. 

After the death of Frances E. Willard in 1898, Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens of Maine became the national president. During her presidency 
the forces of the organization seem to have been pointed toward prohibi- 
tion as a desirable and, it was hoped, ultimate solution of the liquor prob- 
lem. September 11, 1911, was the day before Maine’s prohibition law 
was to be resubmitted to the voters in a referendum. On that day Mrs. 
Stevens proclaimed “The Great Crusade.” 

In the name of the World’s and National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, we hereby make this Proclamation for a Great Crusade ... . to place 
prohibition in the organic law of all nations and ultimately the organic law of 
the world. To America . . . . we hereby proclaim that . . . . within a decade, 
prohibition shall be placed in the constitution of the United States, and to this end 
we call to active co-operation all temperance, prohibition, religious and philanthropic 


bodies; all patriotic, fraternal civic organizations and all Americans who love their 
country. . . . . We invoke the blessing and guidance of Almighty God." 





11 Text supplied by the central office of the W.C.T.U. 
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From that date, the strategy of the W.C.T.U. was directed toward 
national prohibition. Fletcher Dobyns has proved ‘that prohibition ‘was 
not something foisted on the United States while millions of voters were 
serving in the American Expeditionary Forces overseas. By 1919, he 
points out, quoting Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, prohibition 
had become effective in thirty-three states having eighty per cent of the 
area of the United States and fifty-two per cent of the population. Dry 
areas under local option in other states brought the total up to ninety-five 
per cent of the area and sixty-eight per cent of the population.” 

The prohibition amendment passed both houses of Congress with 
the necessary majority on December 18, 1917. Thirty-six states had 
ratified it by January 29, 1919, and the United States Secretary of State 
declared it effective January 16, 1920. Meanwhile, 6,000,000 women 
had petitioned Congress for wartime prohibition. Under the wartime pro- 
hibition law the country went dry July 1, 1919. 

On the evening of June 30, 1919, as a reporter working on a large 
midwest daily, I was assigned to write the lead story for the next morn- 
ing’s edition, on the coming of wartime prohibition. I wondered why I, 
a cub, should have drawn the assignment. Toward midnight I under- 
stood. I found that I was just about the only reporter still sober enough 
to write. 

Why did prohibition fail to keep its hold on the imagination of 
America? Many reasons have been cited. I have my own list; they are 
probably as good as the next man’s, but this is not the place to enumerate 
them. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, among American 
reform agencies, was not asleep at the switch. By its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1924, it had raised $1,000,000 for prohibition and temperance educa- 
tion: After the Eighteenth Amendment had been repealed in 1933, 
during the honeymoon period of the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, the W.C.T.U. raised another million for the same purpose. 


IV 


_ In 1949, its seventy-fifth anniversary year, the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has 400,000 members in about 10,000 
state, district, county, and local “unions,” or chapters. They are 
found in every state, territory, and insular possession of America. ‘This 
membership is the largest, since preprohibition days. About 900 new 





12 Dobyns, ‘Fletcher, The “Amauing Story of ‘Repeal: An Exposé of the Power of Propaganda. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1940, p. 240. 
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“unions” were -organized in 1948. The badge of the- W.C.T.U.-is-still 
the white ribbon. . It. still.requires of -its members the- pledge of total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. Members continue to pray daily. 
at noon, “for God’s blessing on the work, the workers, and the overthrow 
of the liquor system and its allied industries.” 

The average age of the “white ribboners” is said to be fonts 
years. Women are eligible to join at eighteen. There are three specialized 
groups: The Iota Sigma Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for- 
young matrons and business and professional women, the Youth Temper- 
ance Council for both sexes of high-school and college ages, and the 
Loyal Temperance Legion for grade-school children. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is organized 
into four bureaus: one each for legislation, publicity, scientific temperance 
instruction, and research in narcotic drugs. It has twenty-two departments, 
among them child welfare, drama and pageantry, visual education, radio, 
spiritual life, and speech contests. (I still have that little silver medal 
I. got when I was a boy for winning first place in an oratorical contest of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion.) The organization’s propaganda literature is 
the best in the field. Its motion pictures are approved and widely used 
by both religious and secular educators. 

The objectives of the W.C.T.U. have not changed since 1874, though 
they have been restated from time to time. “Complete ban on the traffic 
in alcoholic beverages is, as always, the primary objective,” reads the cur- 
rent, official statement. 


Under existing conditions we continue to press for every restriction possible 
on alcoholic beverages, working especially for the repeal of laws declaring beer to 
be nonintoxicating We also urge and anticipate the expansion of local 
option The fight on opium, its derivatives, marihuana . . . . includes co- 
operation with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and the support of adequate ap- 
propriations for enforcement of narcotic laws. 


What is it like to be a member of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union? A mere man can only dimly guess. My memory brings up the 
crinkle of satin dresses, recreates the age of stiff shirtwaists, high collars, 
and full-flowing ample black skirts. There was always the aroma of 
good coffee at the W.C.T.U. meetings to which I was taken in my boyhood. 
Sandwiches and a tempting variety of cake usually were set before a little 
boy. Too tempting, perhaps, for I remember that when I got home I 
sometimes had to pay for my misbehavior by suffering a “lickin’.” 

Today there is at least one “union” in each of thousands of small 
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communities like the college town I live in. The larger cities have 
several. The typical W.C.T.U. holds a monthly meeting. It combines 
the features of a well-directed woman’s club with genuine devotion from 
the Christian tradition at its evangelical best. There are round tables, 
movies, panels, invited speakers—all pointed to the objectives of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. After the formal meeting there 
is much good feminine fellowship and, I hope, the cuisine is just as good 
as it ever was. The local unions carry on an active temperance propaganda 
in their own communities. 

What is the outlook for the W.C.T.U.? It is needed—as much or 
more now than ever before in the history of the United States. According 
to the W.C.T.U.’s literature, America’s drink bill has gone up from 
$2,003,300,000 in 1934, just after the repeal of prohibition, to 
$9,640,000,000 in 1947. The per-capita expenditure for liquor in 1934 
was $16.64, and in 1947 was $66.93. The National Safety Council con- 
servatively estimates that one in every four fatal automobile accidents in- 
volves liquor. The W.C.T.U. estimates that 49,000,000 persons in the 
United States drink alcoholic beverages; that there are 1,000,000 alcoholics 
and 3,000,000 potential alcoholics. 


V 


The future of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union as an 
organization is safe in the hands of its own capable leadership. However, 
together with all Christian people in America, it must confront two major 
questions. 

First: Is the total and legal prohibition of the liquor traffic a practical 
solution in the American scene? Prohibition is still the announced ob- 
jective of the union, as of other temperance organizations, such as the 
Board of Temperance of The Methodist Church and similar agencies 
in other denominations. 

Prohibition received the support of the Christian women of America, 
working through the W.C.T.U. After 1893 it received the support of 
many Protestant forces organized through the Anti-Saloon League of 
America. Typically, the Protestant churches created these two major 
organizations, and others like them, as a practical way of bringing to bear 
in political and social life the forces of a divided Protestantism. The func- 
tion of reform created its own “ecumenicity.” 

I hazard a guess that, remembering the fifteen years from 1919 to 
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1934, many American Protestants are not keen for the return of prohibi- 
tion. The discussion is a long one and involved, too long for the space 
at our disposal. The W.C.T.U. itself, and most other reform agencies, 
at the moment surround their demand for prohibition with a heavy 
“interim” emphasis upon temperance education, the extension of local 
option into new counties, the control of liquor advertising, the exclusion 
of minors from employment in saloons, taverns, and hotels selling liquor 
—these and other immediate avenues of attack upon liquor. 

The second major question is this: Are American Protestants still 
convinced that liquor is an unqualified evil; that drinking is, to put it 
bluntly, a sin? 

Throughout its history, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has reflected the convictions, the deep and practical piety of evangelical 
Christian faith. For powerful Protestant groups before 1919—probably 
a majority of the Protestants in America—liquor was an unmitigated 
evil; a demonic force to be feared and hated. As an organization which 
held and promoted this point of view, the W.C.T.U. received not only 
the support of women but the oratorical and financial help, the quiet and 
approving understanding of Protestant ministers and laymen. (Many 
Catholic women also have belonged to the union throughout these seventy- 
five years. They, too, have had the support of their husbands and of their 
parish priests.) The W.C.T.U. itself and American Protestants must not 
be permitted to forget that the W.C.T.U. grew out of the Christian re- 
vivals of the mid-nineteenth century. 

What is the condition of American Protestant piety?—-to restate the 
question. Is it still a Protestant Christian conviction that it is a sin to 
drink? 

The Methodists, and other church groups, have set aside a Sunday, 
such as the first Sunday in Lent, as Commitment Day, a day on which 
temperance pledges are signed. Protestant ministers have faithfully ob- 
served this day and have used other devices to dramatize the liquor evil 
and to bring it home to the consciences of their people. But according 
to the “grapevine,” in conference and synod and convention, many a 
Protestant layman—a member of session, or vestry, or official board—has 
been loudly vocal in his objection to “being put on the spot.” Even in 
the churches the issue is drawn between the phenomenally successful and 
fantastically financed propaganda of the liquor interests, and the total 
abstinence which used to be dictated by the Protestant conscience. — 
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-: Have we Protestants—we mniniateos stent our. fear,. ‘our hatred: of 
alcoholic ‘liquor? - : 
- “We have enlisted for this war ond when we are gone, our daughters 
will take our places,” affirm the brave words of the W.C.T.U. “With 
God’s help, we shall continue to stand, and with God’s help we will win.” 
But, unless evangelical—and evangelistic—Christian’ faith survives 
and prevails in these United States, the daughters of the W.C.T.U. and 
our daughters will be found not in the local unions of that great organiza- 
tion, but in the smart clubs and cocktail lounges of middle-class America. 
It is not only a matter of keeping alive the Christian faith, but of so 
defining that faith that it continues the old opposition to alcoholic liquor 
in all its forms. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union can be 
trusted with its own membership campaigns, with its skillful and modern 
propaganda against liquor. But we must all work and pray and give of 


ourselves, our time and money to serve the vend cause of evangelical 
Christian faith. 





Young Men and the Ministry 


GrorceE W. WEBBER 


I 


DuRING THE PAST FOUR YEARS seminaries all over the country 
have had their facilities taxed to the limit by the flood of veterans who 
have returned from the war determined to prepare for the Christian 
ministry. At atime when the need for ministers.at home and abroad 
has never been more. urgent, this unprecedented enrollment is a gratify- 
ing fact. Even more important for the churches is the quality of these 
men and ‘their promise for service. Now that the first men to complete 
their training since the war have moved into the active life of the parish, 
we are ina position to make some appraisal of the reasons which brought. 
them to seminary, their religious oriéntation, and the role which we may 
expect from them in the life of our American churches. 

It is quite clear that “fox-hole religion” has. played very little part 
in accounting -for this increased enrollment. One afternoon not long 
ago a group of nine young veterans preparing for the ministry at Union 
Theological Seminary gathered in one of the faculty apartments to talk 
about why they had decided to enter seminary. They had come together 
at the request of a reporter who was looking for a good story and hoped 
to hear some dramatic tales of sudden battle conversions. He was dis- 
appointed in his quest for the dramatic, but those present heard a moving. 
presentation of the spiritual development which had led the men to 
determine to enter seminary. These men were a real cross section of the 
ex-servicemen who have come to seminaries all over the country during 
the past several years, older, more mature than the average seminarian. 
There was an honors graduate of Princeton, awarded a fellowship at 
Harvard, a man who had nearly completed his doctoral dissertation in 
American history at the time he left for Army service. The war pro- 
vided a time of re-evaluation and careful thought about the direction. of 
his life which led him to enroll at our seminary several weeks after his 
discharge. At that time he wrote: “I feel that this decision is the result 
of a conclusion which has been working itself out gradually for several 
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years, that the Christian church has more important things to say than 
other institutions in society, both for individuals and, whether or not it 
will listen, for the world.” 

Another of the men was a graduate of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, where he had trained to follow the family tradition of naval 
service. Gradually during the long, dreary hours as watch officer on a 
combat destroyer, the whole direction of his life was altered. At the time 
of his admission to seminary he wrote: 


From my childhood I had always wanted to be a naval officer as my father 
was. I had grown up accustomed to a life of travel and change, where one 
year my home was Shanghai, China, and the next year, Washington, D. C. Thus 
I prepared for a naval career. Upon graduation in June, 1945, I was assigned to 
a destroyer in the Pacific and spent two years overseas. It was during these years 
that I decided to resign from the service and prepare for the Christian ministry. 
After seeing the horrible suffering and poverty of millions of Asiatic people, I felt 
that I must give my life, of what little help it might be, in easing the suffering and 
unhappiness of men. 


All nine veterans in the apartment told of similar experiences which 
lay behind their decisions to enter seminary. The great majority of 
veterans with whom the author has talked are men who were headed 
in some other direction until the impact of the war led to a break, not 


always as sharp as the change from naval officer to preacher, but just as 
decisive. Bob A. told a story repeated many times over: 


Before the war I was interested in industry and studied three years at General 
Motors Institute. The slow change that took place in my value judgment during 
the war brought a shift from things to people. There are many factors that 
have influenced this change and there is certainly nothing unique in the change. 
But I should mention a few of the factors which seem to be outstanding to me. 
First, and probably the most important factor, is the entire situation of war. 
War is certainly the event in my life which caused me to reflect on the problems 
confronting man, not only during the war, but especially after the shooting. 

Secondly, I was a Naval Aviator. I did not see any enemy, nor did I hear 
the sound of a gun, but the very task of flying was too nerve-wracking and dan- 
gerous without something to fall back on for support. For some time I fell 
back on a false premise, “To hell with everything, have a good time while you 
can.” My “good times” were found in officers’ clubs and any place that seemed to 
offer a break in the monotony. 

Then, I met some real Christian men overseas who awakened my spirit to 
the Christian ideals in a way that had never been done, or in a way I was able 
to comprehend. I spent a great deal of time talking to Chaplains and other men 
who were also finding a new life to go back to in Civvies. 

Finally, though I found a better life in Christian living, I did not find all 
the answers to all the problems one finds today by the simple procedure of just 
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reading the Bible. I decided that perhaps I didn’t know enough about the Bible, 
about people, about social problems. In the attempt to find the answers I have 
come to realize that the best and perhaps the only way to help the world and its 
ever surmounting problems is through the church. 

Like many of the veterans, this man lacked the necessary college back- 
ground to enable him to enter one of the major seminaries, but on his 
discharge spent several years in acquiring a bachelor’s degree in order 
to qualify. 

These veterans are men led by the experience of war to a truer ap- 
praisal of the real values of life, to fuller appreciation of the needs of 
this age, and to a careful re-examination of their own lives. In the bore- 
dom that is war they were forced to fall back on their own resources; 
they had to try and find some meaning for life, in a way quite uncalled 
for in their previous educational experience. This means that they usually 
started with nothing more than a germ of faith, some vague sense that 
the Christian tradition had relevant answers to the problems of human 
life. Very often the concern was nothing more than ethical, a desire 
to serve others and work for justice and brotherhood in the world. Many 
were primarily troubled by the conflict they had been taught existed be- 
tween religion and science, and they sought simple answers to the problem 
that they could pass on to others. 

Only a few came to their seminary training with any sense of urgency 
to preach the gospel of Christ in terms that would have been common 
a generation ago. The Princeton man who wrote these words is the 
exception: “I have seen and felt the horror of a world which has col- 
lectively and openly denied God’s laws, and the disillusionment and 
skepticism which are the spiritually poisonous companions of war. All 
these starkly real and personal experiences have given me an infinitely 
greater sense of the urgency of Christ’s gospel for all men and for the 
world.” 

By and large, any sense of a “call” to the ministry was rare. The 
vast majority of these veterans who have turned to the ministry are men 
who, but for the war, would probably never have been exposed to the 
claims of this vocation. They came to seminary full of doubts, asking 
the vital, probing questions to which they felt they must have answers, 
and yet not sure they would find them even here. The seminaries have 
had to be willing to accept men on this basis, offering them the opportunity 
to continue their quest for a vital faith. The utter honesty of the following 
statement from a student application is not untypical. 
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I have not yet decided on the Christian ministry as my lifework. I have only 
made the decision to attend a seminary, and I did so because I am tired of running 
away. It is about time I turned around and faced the Hound of Heaven. Per- 
haps I have been fleeing from something that does not exist, but I will never 
know until I turn around and look. I am, at this point, hopelessly confused, but 
not quite as confused as I once was, for I now believe with all my heart and soul 
in the existence of God. The existence of God was something I had to reason out 
by myself, and when I finally did it to my own satisfaction, something happened 
to me. What before had been merely existence now became life; what had been 
weak and shallow intellectually became strong and profound wisdom, unex- 
plainable, inexpressible, but nevertheless very real. 

‘Tremendous as it was, however, this was only the first step. I had now 
started ina definite direction and could not stop, for to stop would mean -re- 
turning to my previous state of standing in one spot and turning rapidly around 
in a tight little circle. Eventually, I might have reached the point where I could 
traverse the circle in a plush-lined Cadillac but that would have been worse. 
I now know that man does not live until he begins to move positively in a definite 
direction and that when he stops this positive movement, he will cease to exist. 
Therefore, I had to move about God’s business. 

But what is God’s business? I didn’t know and I’m still not sure, but 
I think it is Christianity. I had been frightened away from the Christian religion 
by a few incompetent ministers who somehow managed to put religion and life 
into two widely separated categories. It is to my discredit that I judged Christi- 
anity by these men. The tragic part is that I am not alone; we are legion. Never 
before has man been in such desperate need of God; yet never before has man 
been so ill prepared to find him. Unfortunately, only a few of us had the op- 
portunity to attend the Conference on the Christian Ministry at Union Seminary 
and see Christianity presented as a strong and vital force, positive rather than 
negative. I felt at that conference that here at last was what I had been looking 
for, and at the same time became aware of my colossal ignorance. Now I want 
to learn all I can about Christianity. 


II 


These are the men who have come to seminary due, in large part, 
to the impact of the war which uprooted, or at least redirected, their lives. 
To the seminaries of America they offer an immense challenge. Eager 
to learn, probing, seeking new meaning, but woefully ignorant of the most 
fundamental aspects of the Christian faith, they needed above all not 
mere learning, but help in finding a vital, living faith. That is why the 
seminary can never be quite like other graduate schools which train a man 
for medicine or law or teaching. The academic function must here always 
be coupled with the task of helping men grow in their own spiritual life, 
in the understanding and awareness of the things of the spirit. It is 
clear by now that our seminaries have been able to meet this challenge, 
for few indeed are the men who have failed to find their lives enriched 
and their horizons broadened by the three years of study and work ard 
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worship. A bare handful have dropped out of our seminary, feeling 
that they had not found a meaningful pathway. 


At the same time, the faculty agrees that not only in numbers but 
in influence they have brought a great accession of strength to the seminary 
community, maturity, keen earnestness of mind and spirit, a seasoned and 
realistic devotion. President Van Dusen was led to comment recently: 
“They are the ablest, keenest, finest and most deeply committed group 
of candidates for the ministry whom I have known in twenty-five years of 
intimate relation with theological education.” This past May the gradu- 
ating class presented one of the highest academic records ever achieved 
in the seminary, with highest honors going to a thirty-year-old veteran 
with two children. 

The picture of these young men is not complete without mention of 
the suspicion with which many of them look upon the institutional church. 
For all their feeling that the gospel message is valid, they are full of 
doubts and criticism concerning the life of our churches. Too often when 
they had begun thinking in terms of the ministry they had been con- 
fronted with chaplains of limited understanding or poor training who 
failed to meet the deep spiritual needs of men in battle stress. There is 
the much-repeated story of the first Sunday service on a loaded transport, 
heading for an invasion. The mess deck was jammed with soldiers, eager 
to hear a message of real meaning. The chaplain used the occasion to 
preach on the evils of swearing. 

But the criticism of the church goes deeper than this. In the service 
men worshiped without thought of denominational lines. It comes always 
as a shock to return to denominational bickering on the local level, to 
see the competition between churches and the petty jealousy. The men 
are impatient with this problem, in their eagerness to get on with the 
job of the ministry. It somehow seems irrelevant and unnecessary. If 
their spirit can be transplanted into the life of the parishes they serve, 
perhaps we may hope for more grass-roots ecumenicity than has hereto- 
fore been possible in our American church life. 

The final, oft-heard criticism is no more original than the others, 
but its importance is greater. This involves the unfortunate class nature 
of our Protestant churches. It has a direct relationship to the kinds of 
ministries which these young graduates are going to build. Having been 
thrown together in the service with all sorts and conditions of men, and 


now seeking to find a faith for all men, these veterans keep asking why 
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the churches are either colored or white, why one rarely finds a church 
whose members cut across class and economic lines, why the workingman 
turns to pentecostal churches to express his spiritual needs. These are 
troubling questions for us all, but doubly urgent for these men preparing to 
set forth on their ministries. As one of them put it recently, “Does not 
the gospel of Christ speak to all men, to the residents of the slums as 
well as to the ‘high potential’ suburban areas, to the workers in Detroit 
as well as to the natives in Africa? My faith,” he went on to say, “this 
faith which I have found in seminary, must be one I can share with all 
men, and not with a section of our society.” 

Inherent in these criticisms is above all a challenge to our churches 
to give these men an opportunity to attack the problems which they feel 
are so urgent, to make available the kind of difficult but creative parish 
situations in which they can work for a more inclusive church, for inter- 
church co-operation and understanding. These young men, again and 
again, shy away from attractive positions which seem to involve little 
opportunity for this kind of expression. To speak lightly, one sometimes 
has the feeling that no one in society is more suspect in seminary circles 
than the pastor of a large, successful church. The students seem con- 
vinced that he must have sold his soul to live in middle-class respectability. 
One minister, who for years has been selecting his assistants from among 
the graduates of Union Seminary, got the shock of his life this past 
spring. Instead of interviewing a group of candidates for the position he 
had to offer, he found himself subject to searching interviews on the 
part of the young men, who, without trying to be presumptuous, wanted 
to know exactly what they were getting into. He did not find his man. 

A surprisingly high percentage of our graduates in the past two 
years have sought out parish positions. Information from other seminaries 
indicates the same trend. Eighty-two per cent of the veterans to graduate 
from Union since the war have gone into the parish ministry. One is 
surprised that more have not gone into teaching, since the high level 
of their academic work and intellectual interests would indicate that they 
would make excellent teachers. Apparently the years in seminary have 
fortified their feeling that in the church of Christ was a way of life, a 
living truth, that must be shared with their fellow men in as direct a 
way as possible. 

The significant fact is that many of these young veterans and others 
who are now finishing their seminary work are honestly seeking out diffi- 
cult assignments, rather than beginning their ministries in more traditional 
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parish situations. It is easy, of course, to exaggerate this trend. But one 
thinks of many instances of men about to graduate who search long and 
hard for positions that offer the possibility of work in the area of race 
relations, on the problem of the unchurched, the rural field, and the 
working classes. ll 


There are several striking examples of the almost militant eagerness 
with which many of these men attack the problem of where they may 
best serve in the ministry. Don Benedict and Archie Hargraves, repre- 
senting the older, more mature B.D. men of the last few years, both 
veterans with families, were approaching graduation two years ago and 
seeking to find opportunities for ministering to the people living in the 
vast slum areas of our big cities. Their dream was to bring a vital Christian 
witness right into the heart of some blighted area, like East Harlem. They 
felt they could best minister to this kind of section if they operated: from 
nothing more pretentious than a store-front church. This would give 
them mobility and would make them easily accessible to the people they 
sought to serve. After a careful study of East Harlem, while still stu- 
dents, they decided that any vital expression of the gospel in such an 
area would have to have a relevant concern about the immediate problems 
which the people face, as well as about their deeper spiritual concerns. 

Their vision captured the support of the home-mission boards of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist denominations and 
the City Mission Society, and has led to a unique interdenominational 
venture in the evangelism of city masses. The two men, one white and 
the other Negro, are now co-pastors of what has come to be called The 
East Harlem Protestant Parish. It now includes two store-front church 
centers, a Methodist church whose ministry has come under the parish, 
and will soon also involve a new worship center made available by Union 
Settlement. These men are making a tremendous impact on the lives 
of the people they are touching. Even with the help of field-work stu-: 
dents from the seminary, they have been overwhelmed by the pressure 
of human need which the presence of a church concerned about human 
welfare has brought forth. One of their centers, for example, is located 
on a block whose population numbers over 4,000 people, including Puerto 
Rican, Negro, and various smaller white groups. The church has become 
a place to which the people can turn for help in coming to grips with 
the most basic problems of life. 


It is significant that the ministers have been quite clear in keeping 
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their evangelistic function at the center of their emphasis. They have 
not tried to become social workers or recreation leaders, but pastors who 
have a concern with making life more livable as well as preaching the 
gospel of Christ to people who had never heard it preached with mean- 
ing or relevancy before. 

Both men are now living in East Harlem with their families, seek- 
ing to build their lives into the community. Mission boards might well 
note that one of the biggest problems of the parish is to try and place in 
similar situations all the young men and women who have been inspired 
to work in other such areas. It is very clear that many top-notch men 
who desire such parishes are frustrated by the fact that their own de- 
nominations have no such outlets. The whole missions venture in America, 
especially in city areas, needs to find a way to capitalize on the man power 
now available, but at present untapped. We cannot always wait for 
men like Benedict and Hargraves to carve out their own places. 

In the rural field, long desperate for ministers, there is also evidence 
of a new awareness of the problem among students. A year ago one 
of the members of the graduating class was a man of unusual ability and 
diversified talents, much sought after for college chaplaincy work. At 
Princeton he had been active in the dramatic group, an interest which later 
led him to Hollywood and a job with NBC. He enlisted in the Army at 
the outbreak of war, ending up as a captain. Possessed of an amazingly 
original mind, he was superbly fitted for college work or as pastor of a 
church whose members were, in the best sense of the word, intellectually 
sophisticated. However, a summer, in a rural parish plus a session at 
the Rural Church Institute at Ithaca led him to carry out a firm resolve 
to devote his life to the rural pastorate. He has refused to budge from 
a little church in Ohio in the face of several very attractive offers. As he 
wrote back recently, for the first time in his life he feels that he is really 
on the firing line, not with the supply and service troops in the rear. 
Important as they may be, he likes to be in on the heat of battle. 

Among the men in the seminary have always been a group from the 
South, seeking to break out of the more conservative traditions that have 
often marked their religious background and then to return to the South, 
almost as missionaries. A year ago six of these young men banded to- 
gether for prayer and discussion centering around their plans to develop 
a group ministry in some poverty-stricken rural area. They came to 
believe that several men working together would be far more effective 
than if they operated singly, perhaps avoiding the terrible isolation which 
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seems so often to come to those ministers who seek to break down old 
barriers and blaze new trails. With some difficulty they have sought 
to win mission-board support for their plans, but are now in the process 
of further training and preparation for the work to come. This has meant 
further study in agriculture and other lines that would be important aspects 
of their projected ministry. 

One would not want to leave the impression that it is only the 
former servicemen who fill faculty hearts with joy. These older men 
have made an unusual impact on the seminary; but there is good indication 
that on many college campuses today there has been an upsurge of interest 
in religion which gives promise of providing a good supply of acceptable 
candidates for the ministry. A surprising number of the very top men 
from these schools are apparently ready to respond to a call to the Chris- 
tian ministry, if the call can be brought to their ears. 

Evidence for this comes from the excellent conferences now held 
by many seminaries, designed to set forth the claims of the Christian 
ministry. The conference held at Union each spring for the past three 
years is only one example. To this weekend meeting are invited a care- 
fully selected group of fine men from the eastern colleges. Every effort 
is made to invite only those men who are considering or ought to con- 
sider the ministry, rather than those who have already reached a decision. 
As realistically and honestly as possible, the men are presented with the 
task of the minister, his joys and heartaches. They visit various churches 
and church projects in the New York area, and have the opportunity 
to hear and talk with some of the city’s finest Christian ministers and 
laymen. No pressure is exerted, of course, but the net effect of such a 
weekend is nearly always to move the men to a decision, one way or 
the other. This comment is typical, coming from a man at Hamilton: 
“Last weekend truly was a remarkable experience. Every word that was 
spoken was an enormous challenge and very often a guiding light. It 
cleared up doubts and unsolved problems in the minds of those who 
were previously on the fence about the ministry.” 

We have been impressed each year with the high caliber of the men 
who have come to the conference. Last year this was especially true, 
perhaps because the pressure for an invitation to the conference had 
grown so great that we could not begin to take care of all those whose 
names were suggested to us. Very apparently the chaplains and others 
responsible for the religious life on the campuses from which the men 
come have been doing an excellent and vital job. If our impression is 
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correct, we in the churches have an opportunity unequaled in a generation 
to attract the best college men to a Christian vocation. One thinks of 
the Yale senior, a brilliant man selected by the faculty to give the annual 
senior address to the alumni, who arrived at the conference from a series 
of interviews with the State Department during which he had been offered 
an excellent position. On the opening night of the conference he told 
me that his mind had been closed to the ministry, but before he left on 
Sunday he had been so stirred by the events of the three days that he felt 
compelled to reconsider. He has now enrolled in seminary. 

One is not too surprised that even the men attracted to these con- 
ferences are religiously illiterate to an appalling degree. They reflect the 
secular background and assumptions of their education and training. But 
with them all there is a searching desire to find a meaningful faith, an 
uneasiness with these assumptions of secular life, and a feeling that they 
must devote their lives to something that really matters. When the 
claims of the ministry are laid before them, when they are given some 
opportunity to understand and experience the meaning of true worship 
and to discover the validity of faith, there comes an amazing response. 
It is these men who, having grown and matured and deepened in seminary, 
will be able to speak the gospel message in words of meaning to their 


secular contemporaries. As the tide of veterans moves on through the 


seminaries we need not despair of the caliber of men who will be attracted 
to the ministry. 


Finally, one asks the question concerning what the young seminary 
graduates are thinking as they move into their ministries often, as we have 
seen, in difficult places and untried paths. Again and again they go 
forth firmly convinced that the Christian faith provides us with the only 
really adequate interpretation of human existence and guide for human 
action, but still groping for a way to make this faith relevant to our 
social responsibilities in a changing world. As one young veteran expressed 
it recently: “How can we confront men and women who say ‘let the 
church be the church’ with a realistic program of social concern and ac- 
tion?” This is the central problem for young ministers. They want 
to stay within the church, but are unable to break the bonds of con- 
servative churches which limit their efforts to be creative. In past years 
far too many of our fine younger men have been drained off into the 
labor movement and other such groups because they felt they must make 
a more direct attack on the problems of human justice than could be 
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achieved through the church. I am of the opinion that this veteran 
group and those who follow them through our seminaries will have a 
sufficiently strong understanding of human evil and a deep enough faith 
in the church to resist this temptation. They have already learned through 
firsthand experience about the sinfulness of man and the folly of un- 
checked idealism. We may hope that they will fight out against narrow- 
ness and injustice in society without the kind of disillusionment which has 
beset the efforts of so many dedicated liberals. 

Above all, this generation of seminary graduates should be able to 
speak in terms that will make sense to their contemporaries. They have 
shared deeply in the experiences of many different groups of our society, 
suffered in common through the horror of war. They stand as a result 
of their own pilgrimage to faith well fitted to act as beacon lights for 
those still far behind. They have crossed the frontiers of faith the hard 
way, and now are better able than anyone else to lead our restless, seeking 
world to a true confrontation with Christ. 





Ecumenicity in Worship 


Rocer Haze.ton 


AT LONG LAST the ecumenical movement has grown up. After a 
rather exciting youth, during which many gifted and venturesome pioneers 
blazed their trails and staked out their claims through the dense wilder- 
ness of modern Christendom, the churches have finally caught up with 
them and accepted full responsibility for what William Temple called 
“the great new fact of our time.” This coming of age was recognized at 
Amsterdam in August, 1948, when the World Council of Churches was 
formally established. On that solemn Monday morning in the Concert- 
gebouw, ecumenical Christianity became wholly the task of the historic, 
visible churches themselves. 

Maturity, however, seldom comes on all levels at once. Basically 
there are three levels of growth in the ecumenical movement—the insti- 
tutional, the theological, and the liturgical, We may naturally expect 
the most rapid and encouraging strides in the direction of organizational 
co-operation; the World Council, in fact, is designed to facilitate such 
mutual aid and structural solidarity. Slower but equally genuine progress 
is being made at the level of theological conversation. “Now it begins 
to shimmer,” said Hendrik Kraemer, “that a theologian might do his 
thinking on behalf of the whole church.” And this is an essential rallying 
point within the entire ecumenical enterprise, since, as Father Georges 
Florovsky reminded us at the First Assembly, “The Christian center is 
not strategy, but truth.” 

There remains the liturgical level of Christian ecumenism. As a 
meaningful conversation must precede effective co-operation, so a deep 
and valid experience of communion must come before we can talk fruit- 
fully and honestly together about our faith. Ecumenicity does not dis- 
play the same rate of growth on all these levels; within the whole de- 
velopment, in fact, there seems to be a distinct liturgical lag. 

How, then, shall we act our age, be what we truly are, in the cor- 
porate act of Christian worship? How can what has proved to be a major 
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stumbling block in ecumenical realization become instead a steppingstone 
leading us toward fuller expression of our unity in Christ? These are the 
vexing, agonizing questions which the ecumenical movement must try to 
answer. Moreover, they are local as well as global in their bearing and 
importance. We cannot communicate or co-operate with any lasting 
effect in the absence of a shared liturgical experience expressed in common 
liturgical language. 

It is on the plane of worship that the unity of the church must be 
discovered and proclaimed. No theological ingenuity, no administrative 
planning, can serve as substitute for this. The vitality of ecumenical 
action and the adequacy of ecumenical thought are tested by the reality 
of ecumenical worship. For in Christian experience worship is always the 
threshold where knowing becomes doing, the primary and determining 
point of contact between faith and works. Here more than anywhere else 
the shame and glory of the church, the ecumenical anguish and the ecu- 
menical hope, stand fully and critically revealed. It is important, there- 
fore, that we take our bearings in this difficult but very significant area 
by means of certain guiding principles which may provide the necessary 
incentive to action, the controlling insight to thought. 


I 


First in order is the dispelling of some current misunderstandings 
and confusions. Quite often ecumenical worship is spoken of as simply 
eclectic worship. Apparently the idea is abroad that ecumenicity in worship 
can be secured merely by putting together in one service a variety of ma- 
terials and practices from many sources, in order to suit a temporary 
promotional expedient. Nothing could be further from the truth. At 
the opening and closing services of the Amsterdam Assembly, to be sure, 
leaders and resources from several liturgical traditions were brought to- 
gether. It was, however, not their representative variety but their in- 
tegral unity that made these services ecumenical. They were ecumenical 
not because someone had carefully contrived them to “say something to 
everybody,” but because Christians from all over the world were together 
with one accord in the same place. 

The prevalent tendency to confuse ecumenism with eclecticism must 
be resisted for the reason that it betrays a sad and dangerous ignorance 
of the true sources of our oneness in Christ. What is needed is not a 
medley but a melodic line, not a patchwork but a pattern. Of course, we 
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should be warmly hospitable to a great variety of orders and habits in 
worship, far more hospitable than we have been, else we could not come 
together in spirit and in truth at all. But these elements are not to be 
had simply for the asking; they cannot be borrowed and returned at will. 
Something more than liturgical tolerance and generosity is required. We 
earn the right to the full heritage of Christian worship only at the cost 
of conscious, purposeful, responsible participation in the historic faith 
of the whole church. For this, no skillful blending and no artificial 
synthesis can serve as substitutes. 

Secondly, ecumenical worship is not the same as interdenominational 
worship. Ifa service held under the auspices of more than one communion 
and shared in by members of several happens to be ecumenical, it is not 
the circumstances of their co-operation which make it so. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth; the Spirit can be neither controlled nor confined in 
temples made with hands. 

The word “ecumenical” has been rather generally used, especially in 
North American Protestantism, to cover almost any type of interdenomina- 
tional activity. It has been applied unblushingly to union services held 
during the lean summer months, to book clubs for ministers, and to the 
Student Christian Movement. Now these are doubtless good and service- 
able enterprises, but there is little justification for calling them ecumenical. 
Evidently we are paying the word extra, like Humpty-Dumpty in Alice 
in Wonderland, and making it mean whatever we like. 

This is a matter not so much of ignorance as of plain arrogance. 
A “united Christian front” is not the Una Sancta. We do not make ecu- 
menicity happen by virtue of our coming together to worship; it is ecumen- 
icity that brings and keeps us together. If a co-operative service of worship 
is sensitively conceived and reverently carried out, it may greatly enhance 
and further the ecumenical aim. But this is something which no inter- 
denominational effort, however sincere and earnest, can possibly guarantee 
or create. 

As a matter of fact, such co-operative planning and participation may 
widen rather than help to bridge the chasms of a liturgical sort that yawn 
between our churches. The wish to be fair to all constituent elements 
may make it very difficult to be true to any. In spite of all the good will 
in the world, small differences and variations may be magnified and not 
resolved. Shall we say “debts” or “trespasses” in the Lord’s Prayer? 
Can three worthy hymns be found which everybody knows? Ought the 
congregation to respond “Amen” to the collects? If too few directions 
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are given in the service, awkwardness and uncertainty may result; but 
when too much explaining is done the temper of worship is sorely tried. 
Then, too, plural leadership in such so-called “ecumenical” services may 
actually emphasize the diversity and not the unity of our Christian witness. 
There is something about the spectacle of half a dozen “leaders” sitting on 
a platform or in a chancel which speaks much more loudly than anything 
they can say. 

Ecumenical worship is indeed a coat of many colors, but it is not a 
thing of shreds and patches sewed precariously and pretentiously together 
by mechanisms of interdenominational co-operation functioning through 
a committee on arrangements. For, after all, it is the end toward which 
we work together and the spirit in which we live together as Christians 
that spell ecumenicity, not the instruments and circumstances that attend 
our efforts. 

These negative criticisms are made not to deny the values of co- 
operative and eclectic types of worship, but only for the sake of seeing 
them in proper ecumenical perspective. Both elements, in fact, are in- 
volved in any attempt to express our oneness in the body of Christ at 
the liturgical plane. We must continue to draw upon the varied riches 
in the liturgical treasure house, confident that they are the common prop- 
erty of us all. We must not relax our efforts to come more frequently 
together in new experiences of worship where our felt unity in Christ 
may be freshly voiced. Any devices or procedures which look in this 
direction must be encouraged and welcomed, by all the churches of Christ. 
But none of them can insure or produce the consummation of our ecu- 
menical hope. 

Nevertheless, ecumenicity in worship is already a fact, as any dele- 
gate to Amsterdam, Madras, Oxford, or Edinburgh must know. In these 
and other meetings of world-wide Christian scope, and under highly favor- 
able spiritual conditions, unity in worship did become compellingly—if 
only momentarily—real. The task of transposing this new-found harmony 
into the keys of regional, national, and congregational effectiveness is 
still before us. But we are not without guiding principles for this sig- 
nificant work, and at least some Christians should be called to labor in 
this particular vineyard. ai 


A good starting point for constructive discussion is the definition of 
ecumenical worship given in the World Council Primer on this subject. 
It is “worship intended to express and further the unity of the whole 
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church of Christ.” This definition is a good one because it puts the accent 
where it belongs, upon the all-important matter of corporate intention. 
Before the unity of the church can be effected it must be felt and, above all, 
willed. It must be placed upon the heart and conscience of every Chris- 
tian in the very act of worship itself. 

Both Eastern and Western churches have historically recognized the 
principle of corporate intention, especially in connection with the ques- 
tion of the sacraments. If a sacrament is to be efficacious, say the Orthodox 
churches, the priest must have the intention of consecrating it. The 
Roman church puts it more explicitly: he must “have the intention of 
doing what the church does.” This doctrine of the sacramental intention 
is sometimes ignored by Protestants, who naively assume that all Catholic 
worship is of an ex opere operato character, having nothing whatever to 
do with the will of either celebrant or congregation. 

So far as Protestant worship goes, the doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers does not abrogate but universalizes the intentional principle. 
For if every believer is in fact a priest, then each must intend to do in 
worship what the whole church does, and the genuineness of personal ex- 
perience will be a function of the corporate intention. The Protestant, 
really, is no more a worshiping individualist than the Catholic is a wor- 
shiping authoritarian. The principle of intention common to both modes 
of churchly life acts as a balance and corrective within each. 

While this principle is no rule-of-thumb for measuring liturgical 
sincerity, it does open up a quite indispensable dimension in the whole 
perspective upon the matter of ecumenical worship. It makes it very clear 
that such worship must be seen as a corporate deed issuing from a corporate 
will. The principle, of course, is for the most part a subjective one, since 
it concerns a worshiper’s purity of heart. But we are not altogether help- 
less when it comes to applying it. There are actual indications of the 
presence of such intention which should not be neglected. For example, 
the Federal Council in the United States made a study seven years ago 
of the hymnbooks of some of our larger denominations. It was found 
that through several decades there was a strong tendency toward a com- 
mon body of hymns, together with a complementing tendency to drop out 
hymns with chiefly sectarian associations. This is further borne out by a 
study of hymnals published since the time of the Federal Council investiga- 
tion, whether these hymnals are denominational, interdenominational, or 
nondenominational in character. Incidentally, levels of musical taste also 
seem to be rising slowly but surely. From an ecumenical viewpoint, 
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probably the finest hymnbook in use today is the World Student Christian 
Federation’s Cantate Domino, although its standards are musically so aus- 
tere and liturgically so rich that many of our churches are still not ready 
for it. 

Ecumenical intention, naturally, is a most inward and spiritual thing. 
It cannot be measured by counting hymns; it is not a question of finding 
the least common denominator among our different rites and customs; 
no mechanical arrangements can generate it, and no organizational sup- 
ports can bring it into being. Nevertheless it is something worth know- 
ing, and hence worth saying, that in the matter of worship all depends, 
so far as man’s response is concerned, upon the will to express and further 
the unity of the whole church of Christ. 

Christian worship is inherently ecumenical, otherwise it is not Chris- 
tian in purpose. One aspect of this fact is that it is missionary-minded. 
We cannot even express our oneness in the church without striving to 
increase and share it in the world beyond the church. It is a hopelessly 
unchurchly attitude which holds that the church consists only of itself. 
We must therefore bring into the church and lay upon its very altar the 
zeal for furthering the gospel in all the corners of the earth. Every 
service of Christian worship ought to say implicitly: “Right here, in the 
midst of this broken, sinful world is the people of God, and it is his 
will and ours that you should belong to it.” 

We do not observe the mission-minded aspect of all Christian wor- 
ship simply by setting aside special times of emphasis or by selecting hymn, 
prayer, and text on a given Sunday to underscore the evangelistic theme. 
Missionary evangelism ought to have not an occasional but a regular and 
habitual place within the continuity of worship. A judicious use of non- 
Christian religious literature in the framework of Christian liturgy may 
even help us, since it may serve to bring the world more clearly into 
the church’s spotlight of concern. However it is done, Christian worship 
can be true to itself only if it is evangelistic and hence also ecumenical. 
The great high-priestly prayer of our Lord, “That they may all be one,” 
must be constantly on our lips if it is to be also in our hearts. That is 
one of the surer ways of nourishing among ourselves the intention to 
express and further the unity of the whole church of Christ. 


III 


There is a second principle which gives objective substance and 
stimulus to the first. Call it, for lack of a better name, the principle 
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of tradition. In varying degree and manner the unity of the whole 
church has already been realized. It may be the great new fact of our 
time, but it is also a very ancient fact, at least as old as the gospels and 
letters of the New Testament, and quite as central to our faith. This 
unity, moreover, has been repeatedly felt and voiced within the historic 
rituals of Christendom. 

The more traditional patterns of worship have this inescapable ad- 
vantage over the more recent forms: they take us further back toward 
the primary impulse and initial source of our Christian faith. Worship- 
ing with their help, we come closer home; we cannot but feel what 
T. S. Eliot calls so finely and movingly “the backing of the dead”; we 
are caught up more consciously and actively within the history of re- 
demption. Through them we come to see that the Christian faith has 
its own kind of language, expressive of a depth of mood, a sense of ex- 
istence, out of the range of our habitual vision. 

We also come to realize something vastly more important—that our 
task in worship is not to create something which has not yet occurred 
but to celebrate something which has already happened. And this sense 
is precisely what the traditional forms can most richly bestow. In them, 
the ecumenical fact looms far above every ecumenical hope, so that as 
we enter into their spirit our hope takes on, more and more, the character 
of fact. Modern liturgies are generally strong in aspiration, but ancient, 
medieval, and Reformed liturgies are stronger still in adoration. Where 
we wish, they announce; where we inquire, they affirm; where we wonder, 
they exult and praise. 

It is time to deal with some of the stock objections which are raised 
today whenever the traditional principle is upheld. Not a few members 
of so-called nonliturgical churches cry out “Formalism!” They repeat 
the old clichés to the effect that sincerity means utter spontaneity, that 
formal dignity means empty verbalism. Is it not a bit strange that we 
should be so anxious about the mote of formalism in the eye of an Anglican 
or Orthodox brother while remaining quite unaware of the beam of formal- 
ism within our own? Is there anything in the whole gamut of Christian 
worship more cut-and-dried than the typical “free” or pastoral prayer 
offered in the average morning service? Nothing, indeed, unless it be 
the usual “sentence-prayer” offered amidst embarrassed silence in an ordi- 
nary young people’s meeting on a Sunday evening. The most certain 
way to lose all spontaneity is to make a fetish of it. When we condemn 
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others for being formalistic and pride ourselves on not being so, we simply 
betray our ignorance of the forms which have become standard with us. 

The point, of course, is just that there is no such thing as non- 
liturgical worship. The very phrase is a contradiction in terms; all 
worship is liturgical, if it is only habitual, regular, and corporate. Liturgy 
merely means the sequence, shape, or structure of any service; it is the 
“order” of that service. Hence an “altar call” or “invitation” extended 
at the close of a revival meeting is every bit as liturgical as the chant- 
ing of the Nicene Creed or the Te Deum. Worship does not have to 
be elaborate in order to be liturgical; all that is required is a corporate 
expectation and resolve, a planned and common pattern of action. 

Fortunately, Protestant worship is coming more and more to realize 
the importance of the traditional principle. We are tending to reinstate 
forms and practices which have definite long-range, historic associations. 
Ancient collects and litanies, introits and antiphons, versicles and responses 
are no longer regarded as “Popery.” The “concert psychology” of the 
ordinary Protestant church service of half a century ago, with its “dy- 
namic” pulpit spellbinder, professional quartette, and generally theatrical 
flavor, is happily almost—if not quite—a thing of the past. Now, when 
a minister speaks of his congregation as “the audience,” he at least cor- 
rects himself. 

' Another stock objection comes from those who regard this revival 
of liturgical tradition as a drastic departure from our Protestant heritage 
of evangelical warmth and personal freedom. The only answer to be 
made is that such critics do not understand the Reformation very well. 
Luther and Calvin, Knox and Cranmer, even John Wesley and Alexander 
Campbell, were all men with a highly developed appreciation for tra- 
ditional liturgical forms. They wished worship to voice not sectarian 
exclusiveness and self-conscious partisanship but Christian solidarity and 
continuity. They regarded the whole heritage of Christian worship as 
their rightful province and knew themselves to be the heirs of all the ages. 

All the necessary implementation for the traditional principle may 
be found within Reformation thought and practice. The Genevan service- 
books of Calvin and Knox express a doctrine of the church which is not 
low but high, as these words are now employed. The morning-prayer order 
of John Wesley which appears in the recent Methodist Book of Worship 
would be inacceptable to many Methodist churches of the present day, 
because of what they would be bound to call its “ritualism.” And while 
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Luther was altogether clear on the point that “No rite is the Kingdom 
of God, but faith within you,” he was quite as insistent that the worship 
of God must be both inward and outward, since it is “the service and honor 
of the heart.” 

Worship, rightly conceived and entered into, is both piety and cultus, 
both expressive and impressive, both subjective and objective; and it can 
be one of these only if it is also the other. Yet if anything is plain, it is 
that most Protestant worshipers today need as never before an objective, 
environmental, cultic grounding for their meager, timorous faith. We 
must get rid of what is banal, tasteless, and sentimental, giving up what 
is adventitious and dated for what has stood the test of time. In our 
churchly life we desperately need the backing of the dead, the encourage- 
ment of the cloud of witnesses. This is return to honest Protestantism, 
not retreat from it. 

A third objection, made especially by laymen, repudiates the more 
ancient liturgical materials and ritual practices on the ground that they 
are not familiar. This notion that worship must move always in rutted 
grooves is dangerous and false. Familiarity breeds, if not contempt, then 
complacence, which widens still more the infinite distance across which 
the presence of God must come to us. Familiarity puts a premium on what 
is trite, and cares little for what is true. The question to be asked of any 
item in a Christian service is not, “Is it familiar?” but “Is it authentic?” 
Artists, perhaps, are more aware of this criterion than ministers; they 
talk about style, idiom, and native simile. They know that vibrant, genuine 
communication with a reader or beholder demands even an occasional jar 
or shock as well as conventional ease. Possibly those of us in the churches 
might learn from the artists in this regard, inquiring into the integrity 
of our own style, and seeking to harmonize our priestly habits more and 
more with the great rhythms and cadences of the Christian faith. 

We shall have to undercut the crust of custom at every possible and 
proper place. When Theodore Thomas, the first conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was told his audiences did not like the Wagner he 
was giving them, he replied, “Very well, we shall play him till they do.” 
Those of us who went to Amsterdam came back with a great hymn in our 
hearts, “Thine is the glory, risen, conquering Son.” * All the Christians of 
Europe seemed to know it and love it. One of the best ways to bring 


1 Printed in Christian Worship, Judson Press, 1941. Reprinted on a separate sheet by the Commis- 
sion on Worship, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ecumenicity home to our own churches is to sing it here. And if our 
people do not respond at once to its lifting power, we should sing it until 
they do. 

We should abandon our liturgical squeamishness, and relearn the 
liturgical wisdom of the past, feeling our way ever more surely into 
its movement, living with its tried and tested responses until we have 
made them our own. Thus present need and longing, guilt and anxiety, 
will be set against the background of a richly treasured past. Subjective 
appeal and chaotic self-expression will be minimized in favor of the ancient 
yet ever new encounter of the living God with living faith. Some sense 
of the massiveness of Christian witness down the years will be ours once 
more. We shall be reminded that we live by grace within the fellowship 
of those who, being dead, yet speak to us; that quite apart from our 
achieving or deserving we are bound back t. God through the blessed 
company of saints and martyrs, prophets and apostles. 

A very few items from the liturgical storehouse may be chosen to 
illustrate this authentic vitality in Christian tradition, so lacking in much 
contemporary worship. You will go a long way before you find an 
evening prayer as real as St. Augustine’s: 


Watch thou, dear Lord, with those who wake, or watch, or weep tonight, and 
give thine angels charge over those who sleep. Tend thy sick ones, O Lord Christ. 
Rest thy weary ones. Bless thy dying ones. Soothe thy suffering ones. Pity thine 
afflicted ones. Shield thy joyous ones. And all for thy Love’s sake. Amen. 


And if you are planning a service to meet the needs of men and women 


sweating it out in our contemporary world of fearful changes, can you do 


better than to choose this prayer of John Austin, an eighteenth-century 
English Catholic? 


Fix thou our steps, O Lord, that we stagger not at the uneven motions of the 
world, but go steadily on our way, neither censuring our journey by the weather we 
meet, nor turning aside for anything that may befall us. Amen. 


Perhaps you wish an opening hymn for any Sunday morning. “Worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness” is too soft and slurring musically, what- 
ever the merit of its words. “Holy, holy, holy” has been used too often. 
Then try the hymn, “All creatures of our God and King,” based on St. 
Francis’ Canticle to the Sun, and sung to the old Cologne tune Lasst uns 
Erfreuen.’ It is robust, forthright, objective; yet has a warmly personal 
and devotional quality as well. And it does for our worship what a hymn 


2No. 98 in the Interchurch Hymnal; No. 75 in Cantate Domino. 
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of praise always ought to do—it unites the creature with the whole crea- 
tion in giving God the glory. You will be impressed by the fact that the 
detail or design lifted out of some age-old rite or cultus is actually the 
freshest, most penetrating, and most honestly Christian thing in the whole 
service. For some strange reason, the oldest traditions of Christendom 
are the newest things in the world. 


IV 


The third principle which makes ecumenicity in worship possible is 
the most essential, yet most difficult to state. All that we have been 
saying presupposes it. Worship is ecumenical only if it is eucharistic. It 
must have its center in an act of communion with Christ the Lord of the 
Church. We might defend this principle historically and theologically 
at great length, but here we must be content with the barest sketch of an 
approach to this complicated and extremely acute problem. 

No one can even begin to think about the matter without realizing 
that it is the service of communion which constitutes the greatest single 
stumbling block to unity in worship. For example, at Amsterdam the best 
we could do was to have four separate services, each administered by 
one of the historic confessional groups. There was some talk of giving 
up any attempt to hold communion services; Karl Barth and others were 
said to favor this. But the Assembly at least was honest about the issue; 
we brought our disagreements and divisions out into the open and did 
not pretend to a liturgical unity which we did not possess. Thus, with 
the Assembly in mid-career, when the theologians were beginning to reach 
agreement and the executives were perfecting the organization of the 
Council, it was an act of worship which convicted us of shame and failure 
and sin. It scattered and divided us, so that for one Sunday morning the 
World Council of Churches looked just like any Christian town in the 
world, with worshipers scattering to the type of service in which they 
felt most at home. 

On the evening before, we had a preparatory service in the Nieuwekerk 
attended by all participants. Dr. Hendrik Kraemer spoke, pointing out 
that what would be done on the morrow would be an act of mockery and 
hypocrisy, a tacit avowal that we had not yet taken seriously the matter 
of obeying our Lord’s command. The ecumenical anguish, compounded 
both of longing and despair, was very real that night. 

The eucharist is precisely the act in which our unity in the whole 
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church becomes most indubitable and imperative, and yet at the same time 
most unbearably difficult. That which most lucidly expresses and furthers 
our oneness in Christ is what makes it impossible for us to join each 
other unreservedly. Thus the scandal of the cross becomes also an offense 
within our liturgical life. 

Fully recognizing the difficulties within the problem, there are still sev- 


eral suggestions which can be made for overcoming them. They may be 
briefly stated: 


1. We need to agree that the eucharist is absolutely central and 
crucial to all Christian worship. Its very meaning is the oneness we 
have in Christ: “Many as we are, we are one bread, one body, for we 
all partake of the one bread.” Thus we cannot observe the sacrament 
separately without being willing to partake of it together. Each service of 
communion is an incentive, even while it is also a barrier, to our reunion. 

2. No church has the Christian right to deny the validity of the way 
in which another church celebrates the office of holy communion. If we 
cannot yet have mutual participation, it is surely possible for us to have 
mutual recognition. St. Paul’s own advice is the best rule for all: “Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever you do, let it all be done for the glory of 


God. Put no stumbling block in the way of Jews or Greeks or the church 
of God.” 


3. The problem of the validity of the sacrament can be practically 
distinguished from that of its efficacy. Theoretically, of course, the two 
questions come together; but in practice they ought to be discussed sepa- 
rately. The issue of what constitutes a valid ministry must be dealt with 
apart from that concerning the nature and power of the sacraments. Other- 
wise it will continue to be a mare’s nest of dissension and confusion, not 
the consummatory experience of unity in the whole church of Christ. 


4. The eucharistic problem, like the problem of ecumenicity itself, 
is not one of uniformity but unity. It is not so much a matter of doing 
everything in the same way, but of speaking a common Christian language 
and sharing its meanings and stresses together. What we need is liturgical 
understanding and mutuality, rather than liturgical standardization and 
rigidity. 

It is heartening to see how many different liturgical persuasions are 
engaged in reaffirming this central, crucial principle. From high Anglican- 
ism to low Congregationalism the thought of the churches is converging 
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upon this point—that the eucharistic act is the very norm and substance 
of all Christian worship, and the foundation on which our unity in wor- 
ship must be built. 

This enterprise is particularly important for Protestantism. Prot- 
estants are genuine sacramentalists, though sacerdotalism is rejected. The 
fact that we recognize only two sacraments, for example, bespeaks not a 
low but rather a decidedly high estimate of their gracious power. We 
regard them as divinely instituted, as visible and acted words, having 
their rightful place beside the read and spoken word of God. A sacrament, 
as one Protestant writer has said, “helps us to see the word of God.” 
Therefore we must approach the eucharistic principle in sacramental per- 
spective and with sacramental purpose. 

When we ask how worship may become ecumenical, we are really 
asking how it may become Christian. It is Christian only if it puts 
Christ at the center of attention and devotion, and knows that we are 
one only because we are one in him. Since the eucharist does exactly 
this, it is utterly essential to all worship offered in the name of Christ. 
It follows that its celebration should be regular and frequent, and that 
its most ancient meanings should be recovered and proclaimed—expectancy 
no less than remembrance, thanksgiving as well as penitent self-examination, 
victorious joy bestowed by God’s own grace through pain and death. 

The problem of ecumenical worship must be worshipfully solved. 
In such an answer the eucharist will have its focal place, since it is that 
form of worship expressing more than any other the unity of spirit which 
holds together the diversity of gifts, because more than any other act it 
establishes living continuity with the Christian past, and because it is the 
deed above all others in which we voice the Christian promise for the 
whole family of God. Although this prayer from the second-century 
Liturgy of St. Mark has not yet been answered, we may still make its 
words our own: 

O Sovereign and Almighty God, bless all thy people and all thy flock; give thy 
peace, thy help, thy love unto us thy servants, the sheep of thy fold, that we may be 
united in the bond of peace, one body and one spirit, in one hope of our calling, in 


thy divine and boundless love; for the sake of Jesus Christ, the great Shepherd of 
the sheep. Amen. 





Principle or Expediency in Politics 


Rosert E. Fitcu 


/ 


For MANY CHRISTIANS it is an important problem to determine 
how to apply their religious principles to politics. Some of the difficulty 
lies in the temptation to use one’s Christian principles merely as a sanction 
for party prejudice. However, a scrutiny of the current American scene 
suggests that the present problem is really on a more elementary level 
than this. The immediate problem is not whether our politics is to be 
influenced by Christian principles. It is whether or not our politics will 
be governed by any principles whatsoever. 

The fact is that at this moment, in many areas, we are disposed to 
act on expediency rather than on principle. And there are many so-called 
practical politicians who urge that expediency is the only basis on which 
a nation’s politics can be successfully conducted. Accordingly, in this 
essay I propose to examine the difference between a politics of expediency 
and a politics of principle, and to indicate that by any practical standard 
a politics of principle has the advantage of it in the long run. 


So far as theology is concerned, such an inquiry is admittedly on a 
sub-Christian or a pre-Christian level. But I don’t know how we can talk 
about Christian principles in politics until it is first established that we 
are interested in any principles at all. It is also the case that an inquiry 
like this, so far as it is realistic, is bound to illustrate my prejudices or 


to affront the prejudices of another. In that respect I can only try to be 
as impartial as possible. 


I. Poxiricians AND STATESMEN 


The honest politician’s dilemma is a familiar one: “If I vote accord- 
ing to principle, then I shan’t be returned to office, and I shall be powerless 
to translate my principles into laws. If I betray my principles, then I 
can stay in office, but I shall fail to carry into effect the purpose for which 
I was elected to office.” The obvious way out of this dilemma is simply 
to discard the principles. 


Nevertheless, the difference between a politician and a statesman lies 
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in the fact that a statesman is a politician with principles. The politician’s 
craft by itself is nothing negligible. It is the craft which has to do with 
human relations. It is the art of understanding human needs, of com- 
promising conflicting human wants, of adjusting the impulses of diverse indi- 
viduals and groups so that they function as a coherent community. Every 
good pastor is to some degree a good politician. And no man in public 
life is qualified to be a statesman unless he has first mastered this craft. 
A Herbert Hoover may have remarkable administrative skills and the 
highest sort of principle; but, because he does not know how to be a 
politician, he is denied top rank as a statesman. A real statesman is one 
who, like Lincoln, is tenacious of principle, but who understands the art 
of practical politics so that, at the right time and in the right place, he 
may carry into effect his principles through the agency of representative 
government. 

What we fail to realize sufficiently is that there are times when a 
courageous adherence to principle may yield better immediate results 
than a play to expediency. One remembers the crucial competition be- 
tween Dewey and Stassen in the Oregon primaries in the recent presi- 
dential campaign. So far as I know, there is nothing of the unprincipled 
demagogue in either of these men. Nevertheless, to the popular mind 
Stassen’s stand in favor of outlawing the Communist party did have a 
quality of catering to current prejudice, whereas Dewey’s stand on a 
strictly constitutional ground seemed to go counter to the public whim 
of the moment. No doubt there were various factors that influenced 
the winning of the primary, but it is interesting that it was won by a 
man who stood for principle against expediency on a critical issue. One 
can’t help wondering, also, whether the final outcome of the presidential 
election might not have been different if Dewey had practiced the same 
openness before the nation that he showed in the state of Oregon, and 
had declared and fought for his principles instead of scrupulously avoiding 
all reference to them. 

The very same point—the practical advantage of principle over ex- 
pediency—was dramatically illustrated in the Democratic national con- 
vention. In view of the defeatist spirit that ruled the delegates when 
they first assembled, it is obvious what must have been the advice of 
the allegedly practical politician. Surely this was the time to avoid any 
discussion of issues that might divide the party, and to do everything 
possible to bind into one disciplined organization the diverse interests and 
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groups. It was therefore foolhardiness to the point of sublimity that 
prompted Truman and his lieutenants to force through the convention 
the plank on civil liberties which alienated the Dixiecrats. Nevertheless, 
this bold stand on principle, which drove out the Dixiecrats, undoubtedly 
sucked over many unhappy liberals from the camp of Henry Wallace, 
and solidified the wavering loyalty to the Democratic party of large 
sections of our industrial population. When, in conclusion, Harry Truman 
openly affirmed and fought for his principles throughout the campaign, 
whereas his opponent only mumbled subvocally about efficiency and 
economy, the American electorate was actually inspired to reverse at the 
polls what had been its previous preference between the two men. 

Those who have read the recently published memoirs of Winston 
Churchill will surely be prompted to remark again on the power of 
principle in politics. It is not a question, at this point, of whether or 
not we like his principles. It may be that both the Tory and the im- 
perialist in Churchill are repulsive to our democratic bias. Yet one 
cannot help being impressed by the massive integrity of the man, an 
integrity which gets its character from a stubborn adherence to principle, 
often in the face of the most desperate odds, and which exhibits itself 
in the dual functions of statesman and of prophet. If we pause to reduce 
his principles to their simplest essence, they are nothing very extraordinary: 
a fidelity to the tradition of the British Empire at its best, a faith in 
free institutions, an unwillingness to compromise with tyranny, a sense of 
the responsibility of the strong for the weak, and above all a willingness 
to pay the price to the limit for a loyalty to one’s cherished convictions. 
One may think that some of these principles are inadequate. But the 
rare thing is that here was a man who had principles, who stuck to 
them at times even at the cost of his personal fortunes, and who finally 
succeeded in winning through for most of them within the limits of the 
conditions that were set for him. 


II. American Pouiticat Parties 


At the moment some of our distress in this country surely derives 
from the fact that the principles of our two main political parties are not 
at all clear. This has not always been the case. 

The Republican party, in its origin, was unmistakably a party of 
principle. Those who supported it and those who opposed it knew very well 
that it stood for the limitation of slavery and for the preservation of 
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the Union. Its first great candidate for President was an able politician 
whose dedication to high principle elevated him to the top rank of states- 
men. Douglas was the clever fellow who played the game of expediency: 
he won a seat in the Senate, and then lost the presidency. Abraham 
Lincoln adhered to principle: he lost the seat in the Senate to Douglas, 
but won the nomination and election as President. From the conclusion 
of the Civil War until a decade after the First World War, the Republican 
party was unequivocally the party of free enterprise. It stood for a 
clearly defined philosophy of business and of government, and the Ameri- 
can people, who for the most part had faith in this system, knew how 
to support it with their votes. 

But the Republican party today cannot be said to exhibit such clarity 
of principle. Indeed, it is well known that the Republicans in this 
country, like the Tories in Great Britain, are now torn between two op- 
posing tendencies. On the one hand, there is a disposition to revert to 
the shibboleths of the great age of free enterprise: but this is not really 
a recovery of principle; it is simply an unenlightened repetition of old 
habit. On the other hand, there is the disposition to accept the whole 
program of the welfare state, while claiming that Republicans can do it 
better than Democrats: but this is not really an honest affirmation of 
new principles; it is frankly a play to expediency. In other words, the 
choice seems to lie between principles that are old but inadequate, and 
principles that are new but are not really believed in. 

The present dilemma of the Democratic party is fundamentally the 
same, although it may differ in detail. There is a great body of Demo- 
cratic principle which runs from Jefferson through Wilson, or from 
Jackson through Franklin D. Roosevelt. And here I cannot agree with 
those who note Roosevelt’s great skill at improvising in the face of a 
crisis, but who think that he did everything out of motives of pure ex- 
pediency. There is a consistent pattern of social and humanitarian prin- 
ciple which runs through his career. Roosevelt was always sensitive and 
generous in the matter of human needs and of human rights. More- 
over, he was consistent in his weakness as he was consistent in his strength, 
and one must charge against him the betrayals of a too-careless generosity 
as well as credit him with the bounties of a brave and noble mind. 

The extraordinary situation with which we are faced right now is 
that the principles of Roosevelt are still supported by the Democratic 
party, but they are maintained out of motives of expediency rather than 
out of a genuine devotion to the principles themselves. The New Deal 
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is rechristened the Fair Deal, but it is promoted not primarily because 
of its fairness but because it is obviously the best program to get votes. 
The basis for such an interpretation lies in the curious way certain policies 
of the New Deal are enforced when the conditions which gave rise to 
them in the first place are now exactly reversed. The government still 
talks about controlling prices when the price level is going down instead 
of going up. It proposes to increase the tax rate when our problem is, 
not to fight a war or a depression, but to re-establish a prosperous peace- 
time economy. And it devises further schemes for guaranteeing security 
for the farmer and for the workingman, not now because these people 
are destitute and desperate, but because they wish to make immune from 
risk a material well-being which they already enjoy. So it is that a 
set of principles which, under Roosevelt, signified a bold program for 
salvaging human rights and for casting down ancient privilege, becomes 
a device for confirming new privileges and for curtailing historic rights, 
while the very principles themselves are degraded into instruments of 
crude expediency. 


III. Tue Domestic SiruaTIon 


The confusion of our political parties undoubtedly derives from an 
increasing confusion with regard to our whole American political phi- 
losophy. We dare not forget that democracy, unlike tyranny and unlike 
anarchy, rests upon a dynamic tension between opposing sets of values. 
To the naively logical mind this tension takes on the character of a 
dilemma, and the opposing values seem to stand in absolute contradiction 
to one another. So it appears that the choice of the one must exclude the 
choice of the other. But in a dynamic democracy these opposites are 
simply the polarities in a process of growth which has ever richer potenti- 
alities for good as for evil. 

For instance, one of these tensions is the tension between liberty 
and equality. It is impossible to pay an equal regard to each of these 
values. More of one means less of the other. A completely egalitarian 
society—of which communism is a caricature—would call for a vast ma- 
chinery of bureaucratic administration that would soon eliminate all liberty. 
A completely libertarian society, which put no check upon individual dif- 
ferences of talent and of power, would find it impossible to preserve 
many of the forms of equality which have become precious to us. More- 
over, an excess of either of these values will lead to a destruction of itself. 
When liberty is unrestrained, it leads to anarchy, and anarchy heals itself 
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with tyranny. When equality is pushed to the limit, then, as communism 
again illustrates, the maintenance of that equality leads to the establish- 
ment of newer and more bitter inequalities. It is the difficult task of 
political democracy to establish an appropriate balance between this liberty 
and this equality. 

Another critical tension lies between security and adventure. Here 
again it is a question of proportion and degree. And here also it is 
true that an excess of the one will eliminate the other as well as lead, 
eventually, to the annihilation of itself. With regard to both of these 
tensions there is the additional problem of allocating areas. It is a 
question of where you find your security, and where you want your 
adventure. In the day of the pioneer, Americans had to locate their 
security in religion and in strength of character, while they entered into 
all sorts of risks in the areas of business and of politics. Nowadays, ap- 
parently, we should like to reverse the situation. We want a maximum 
of security in political and economic areas, while we want to be “free” 
in religion and in morals, although we no longer have the energy to 
make much of an adventure out of this “freedom.” 

In any case, when we bear in mind the tension between these 
polarities, it becomes possible to define more clearly the nature of the 
domestic problem. It seems undeniable that the Anglo-American peo- 
ples, in the time of their youth and vitality, preferred liberty over equality 
and loved adventure more than security. It is equally undeniable that, 
at this moment, both in England and in the United States with only vary- 
ing degrees of difference, the passion for equality is stronger than the 
passion for liberty, and the craving for security is greater than the zest 
for adventure. Such an observation ought to point up the issue for a 
political party of principle. To some extent it is necessary to answer 
right now a need which is more clamant than it was a generation ago. 
But against the requirements of one value it is also necessary to bear in 
mind the indispensability of the other. In any case, intelligent political 
leadership comes neither from harking back to the excesses of the past 
nor from surrendering to the excesses of the present. 


IV. Our Foreicn RE.ations 


The area of our foreign relations illustrates the strength that can 
come to a nation when it clarifies its principles and places its solid support 
behind those principles. 
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During a good part of our history we labored under the delusion 
that we were following the principle of no foreign entanglements. But 
a scrutiny of our practice in these matters shows that we suffered from 
a confusion of principle which was worse than no principle at all. In one 
mood our behavior was governed by simple expediency: we seized an ad- 
vantage, or we got ourselves out of a mess, according to the opportunities 
of the moment. In another mood we indulged ourselves in the procla- 
mation of high-sounding principles of far-reaching international con- 
sequence which we had neither the means nor the intention of supporting 
in action. The net result of this policy was that, when in actual fact 
we were involved in foreign affairs, we ended up by repudiating the 
principle which gave dignity to our involvement; and, when in actual 
fact we were disentangled from foreign affairs, we maintained a pretense 
of involvement through the irresponsible affirmation of high principles. 

If any real principle for our foreign relations has emerged in recent 
years, it is quite simply the principle of responsibility. We may not 
yet be clear in our minds as to just how we should bear that responsibility. 
But, at any rate, we have quit being caught in situations while pretending 
that we aren’t, and quit pretending to have an interest in situations which 
we mean to avoid. We are striving desperately to act on something 
better than enlightened self-interest—which, in essence, is the policy of 
seeing no farther than the end of one’s nose, and which is eventually 
fatal both to the self and to its larger interests. We are coming to recog- 
nize that we are an integral member of a family of nations; that, indeed, 
we must bear a disproportionate share of the burden of that family; and 
that the only way to preserve our integrity as a democracy is, with firm- 
ness and with patience, to promote and to protect for all men the values 
which we most cherish for ourselves. To be clear about such a principle, 
and to be unanimous in our support of it, is to give ourselves a power in 
action and in leadership that never comes from a policy of expediency. 


V. Tue CuristTian Citizen 


At any rate, the Christian citizen ought to know the principles with 
which he measures a political group or a political program. These prin- 
ciples consist of a few simple values like social justice, personal righteous- 
ness, truth, love, liberty, and beauty. These Christian values may or 
may not embrace the more popular shibboleths of pleasure, power, prestige, 
and prosperity. Also, we need to remember that the enhancement of one 
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specific value may involve some curtailment of another; nor can we ever 
escape the relative character of most of the political judgments we have 
to make. But it is surprising what guidance and illumination we receive 
when we make a direct application of these criteria to the problem, instead 
of inviting ourselves to get lost in the illusory pursuit of expediency. 
Certainly there is no excuse for our failure to make an adequate judg- 
ment on programs that make a frontal attack on the values of liberty, 
of justice, and of truth. And if we find that the situation with reference 
to our own domestic politics is often mixed and ambiguous, we ought 
to rejoice that there is enough health in our nation so that there may be 
a measure of merit in more than one program or policy. 

In addition, the Christian citizen, besides knowing his principles, 
should never forget that loyalty to these principles must take precedence 
over loyalty to a person, or a party, or a nation. Of course, no principle 
is its own agent in action. The executor of any principle is a person, or a 
party, or a nation. And our Christian theology persuades us that, in an 
ultimate sense, the person is highest in the order of reality. Consequently, 
we are justified in being loyal to individual persons, and in being faithful 
to persons organized as parties or as nations, so far as they may be per- 
mitted to be the instruments of a creative purpose in this world. But 
we are growing sentimental and corrupt when we think that any person 
is precious regardless of the principles he may embody. And we are be- 
coming blasphemous and evil when we believe that the human person, 
rather than almighty God, may be the author and destroyer of prin- 
ciples according to his own will and whim. 

Surely the Christian God is a God of principle and not of caprice. 
And while there may be much of him that is forever shut off in mystery 
from our understanding, there is also much of him whose commandments 
are clear and whose purpose is plain. Nor should we ever forget the 
pronouncement of his prophets that, like the stars in their courses and 


the birds in their flight, the kingdoms of this earth are also governed 
by his law. 





Lights and Shades in Latin-American 
Missions 


B. Foster STocKWELL 


Nort LONG AGO, in conversation with groups of representative Chris- 
tian workers in Argentina, I placed before them that query with which 
Dr: John R. Mott used to “pick the minds” of missionaries and pastors 
in the Far East: “What factors or tendencies in our Protestant church 
- life cause you greatest concern or even discouragement? What factors 
or tendencies give you greatest encouragement and hope?” The answers 
to these two questions reveal some of the lights and shades in our Latin- 
American missions. They may well be borne in mind as the American 
churches launch a great missionary advance. 


I 


Let us begin, then, with the shady side—the factors or tendencies 
which give us greatest concern. One said, “It is the general indifference 
to the religious problem in these Latin-American countries. Life is super- 
ficial, and most people. never penetrate below the surface. They are 
satisfied with a kind of vegetable existence, diversified with the movies 
and the radio, but undisturbed by any of the deeper concerns of the spirit.” 
Now, unfortunately, this indifference to the religious problem is not limited 
to Latin America—would that it were! In one way or another it blights 
the lives of millions of people throughout much of the western world. 
In Latin America it is the fruit of special conditions. In part, it is a re- 
flection of people’s attitude toward the Roman Catholic Church. This 
church is for them the exponent and representative of the Christian faith. 
Dissatisfaction with the church leads many to suppose that, after all, 
there’s nothing in the religious quest. The Catholic Church has often 
curried the favor of dictatorial regimes or has given them political support. 
The military clique has found an ally in the priests at the altar, in mutual 
support of their own selfish interests; and the result in the popular mind 
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has been disastrous for religion. If that’s what religion is, the people have 
said, we want none of it. 

Among the more cultured classes, indifference to religion is, in part, 
the fruit of a skeptical or agnostic philosophy. French positivism, with 
its denial of everything beyond the reach of the natural sciences, had 
great influence in Latin America before the First World War, and men 
trained during that period still occupy many important positions in the 
educational and professional fields. Not many years ago most professors 
in Latin America would not claim to be either believers or atheists, for 
even to call oneself an atheist implies that one has given some thought to 
the religious question; they preferred rather to assume utter indifference. 
Fortunately, this attitude is no longer common among those who keep 
abreast of current thought. The influence of Bergson, Croce, Whitehead, 
and others has pressed positivism into the background; Latin-American 
philosophy is now predominantly idealistic. A few thinkers have definitely 
faced the religious problem and have uncovered its roots in the depths 
of the soul. It remains true, however, that millions in Latin America 
are utterly indifferent to religion, and this indifference offers a constant 
obstacle and challenge to the work of the convinced Christian. 

Another factor which gives real concern is the inadequacy of our 
Protestant leadership to meet the crying needs of the times. Dogmatism, 
intransigence, and narrow-mindedness are to be found even among the 
leaders of the churches. There are some in Latin America, even as there 
are outside Latin America, who are more concerned about a rigid orthodoxy, 
as they interpret it, than they are about the truth as it is in Christ. There 
are some who seem more anxious to gain proselytes for their church than 
they are to cultivate brotherly relations with their fellow workers. There 
are some who have lost the verve and enthusiasm of their early ministry 
and now trudge wearily along in the well-beaten paths of ecclesiastical 
routine. There are some who seem almost to have forgotten that theirs 
is a missionary task, a task of high adventure, and that the fields are white 
unto the harvest. Happily, this is not the spirit of many; but when the 
need is so urgent and the workers are relatively so few, we are concerned 
that not one should fail in the high mission to which he is called. We 
realize, too, that Protestantism in Latin America is not to be known by 
the great number of its followers, who are now and will probably long 
remain a small minority in the mass of the population. Protestantism 
must be known, and indeed is already known, by a new kind of life, a new 
type of character, which it creates or, better, which Christ creates within 
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the Protestant churches; and when even one fails to measure up, it lays 
a burden upon the whole church. 

A third factor of deep concern is the denominationalism of the 
Protestant churches. Here, of course, we have a projection of our North 
American or European divisions. Perhaps there is no other way that 
Protestantism, divided as it is, could have made a missioriary impact upon 
Latin America; but it is not difficult to understand why denominationalism 
is doubly objectionable here. These are countries in which the Roman 
Catholic Church, with all its impressive unity, has traditionally been the 
only church in the field. Now we come with Methodists, and Baptists, 
and Presbyterians, and Lutherans, and Pentecostals, and Nazarenes; and 
is it any wonder that our Latin-American friends, whether on the threshold 
of the church or in the indifferent mass outside, find themselves con- 
fused, or even conclude the whole movement is nothing more than a 
group of jangling, warring sects? You may be very sure that the Roman 
Catholic apologists exploit our divisions for all they’re worth. They 
say that where there is so much apparent discord, there obviously can’t 
be much truth. Those who know the Roman Catholic Church best tell 
us there are about as many divisions among Jesuits and Franciscans and 
Dominicans and the other orders as there are among Protestant churches, 
and sometimes less of the spirit of true Christian brotherhood than among 
ourselves. But this is not what is most obvious to the more or less in- 
terested spectator of our Protestant work. There is surely need among 
our churches in Latin America for a strong movement toward church 
union and, until this comes, for the closest possible Christian co-operation. 

A fourth factor which discourages many is the inadequacy of the 
tools with which they have to work. Church buildings are often small 
and unattractive, utterly barren and without adornment. Some look more 
like barns than sanctuaries. Happily, the newer ones are incorporating 
more attractive features which appeal to the artistic sense and call the 
heart to worship. One can understand a natural reaction in Latin-Ameri- 
can Protestants against the gaudy Catholic church buildings, with their 
bleeding crucifixes and their plaster’ saints. It is the same reaction that 
the followers of Calvin felt four centuries ago. But one can appreciate, 
too, the feeling of the cultured Latin American, more or less artistic by 
nature, who enters one of our churches and asks whether it is a temple 
for the worship of God or just another lecture hall. The time may 
come in that person’s life, if the message gets hold of his heart, that 
these outward things will cease to mean much to him, in comparison 
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with the inestimable riches of Christ; but it may also happen that he will 
be so disappointed by the outward things that he will never come back. 

Many congregations ought to be much better housed than they are. 
Again, they need more adequate equipment for their religious educational 
program. I suppose the majority of Latin-American Sunday schools 
meet in a single room, and are fortunate if they have some little side 
room for classes. A good many run over into the patio or open court 
when the weather is good and the children can be out of doors. One is 
amazed sometimes at the splendid teaching which is done, even under 
these cramped conditions, but one cannot feel it is fair to the children 
or to the future of our work for the churches to go on indefinitely in this 
way. The newer churches are taking into account this important educa- 
tional need, and we may well help them at this point. 

Another tool which our Latin-American colleagues need is Chris- 
tian literature—books, magazines, and papers of every kind, written from 
the evangelical Christian point of view. What abundant riches are offered 
us in English—and we take them for granted without ever asking how 
they were conceived and planned, produced and distributed! But suppose 
that abundance were destroyed, as it largely was in Germany; or suppose 
it never existed, as is true in every new language area where the gospel 
enters. There the church is faced with the task of creating a whole new 
literature. A church with 30,000 members and a hundred pastors needs 
essentially the same kinds of Christian literature as a church with a 
hundred times that many members and pastors, but its resources for 
producing such literature are very much smaller. The Presbyterian 
Church appropriated a couple of million dollars to make possible the 
preparation of a new course of study for the church school and the home 
in the United States, and the project was evidence of far-seeing Christian 
statesmanship. A similar piece of work needs desperately to be done in 
Latin America for Presbyterians, Methodists, and others; but it may prove 
difficult to get them all together to set aside a fiftieth part of two million 
dollars to make it possible. ai 


Now let us look at the other side of the story. “What factors or 
tendencies in Latin America give you greatest encouragement and hope?” 
One of my students answered by saying, “The Protestant movement is 
more active today in public life than ever before. Its influence is not 
restricted to the inner life of the churches, but is felt more and more 
outside.” Dr. E. Stanley Jones felt this very strongly when he last 
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visited us. When he toured Latin America for the first time in 1928, 
he found the Protestant churches more or less timid and apologetic, 
doubtful of the results of a direct religious appeal. He spoke to us on 
the work of Tagore and Gandhi, and then came around to the message 
of the gospel. But when he came back in 1945, he found a church 
definitely out in the public arena, ready to take the gospel into the market 
place and the public auditoriums. He found a church deeply interested 
in every philanthropic and social movement for the good of the people. 
He found a church fully conscious of the threats to religious freedom, 
the freedom of the press, and the democratic way of life, a church whose 
members were active in the struggle for economic justice and social free- 
dom. He found a church whose pastors were openly critical of the mili- 
tarists and the dictators, even though some of them might be haled into 
court for their outspoken utterances. He found a church definitely 
aligned with the most constructive and forward-looking forces of Latin- 
American life. This is one of the most encouraging features in the whole 
picture of our work there. 

Another cause for encouragement and hope is the fact that new 
doors of opportunity are open on every side. People often ask whether 
the governments impose restrictions on Protestant work, or whether the 
dominant church puts obstacles in the way. There are minor restrictions 
in some countries and even persecution in some remote villages, but in 
general there is full freedom for almost all types of our church work. 
The Protestant schools are crowded, and many have a long waiting list 
of those for whom there is no room. In some cases this is in spite of the 
fact that the Roman Catholic authorities tell their people they must not 
send their children to Protestant schools. The parents of the children 
find in these schools a type of Christian character training they do not 
find in other schools. 

Again, there are open doors in special types of work in rural and 
urban fields. In the rural field one thinks of the unusual work being 
done on a large Methodist mission farm in southern Chile. It is in a 
region called “the breadbasket of Chile.” The land there has been 
worked so hard that much of its productivity is gone, and the country 
faces the need of reclaiming thousands of acres for productive uses. The 
missionary agricultural experts on that Methodist farm have carried 
through an extensive series of experiments to show how this can be done. 
In their agricultural training school they teach young men these methods, 


and then send them back home to put them into effect throughout that 
en 
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great valley. Farther south in Chile the Methodist and Anglican churches 
are at work among the Araucanian Indians, with programs which include 
the health of the body, the training of the mind, and the culture of the 
soul. In the urban field the example and spirit of the Goodwill Industries 
is carried by The Methodist Church into the heart of the packing-house 
district of Montevideo, and in “Friendship House” the children and youth 
of many national strains meet to study and play and worship. This same 
kind of community welfare work is being carried on in several other 
large cities and could be multiplied tenfold if we had the personnel and 
the resources. There are open doors on every side. 

A third motive for deep encouragement in our work is the number 
and quality of young men and women who are offering themselves for 
lifelong service in the church. This is, in many ways, the crux of every 
problem in the church. If there is a wide-awake, well-prepared, deeply 
consecrated ministry, all the other problems somehow begin to solve them- 
selves. In this respect a new day is dawning in Latin America, especially 
for the churches which co-operate in the Union Theological Seminary in 
Buenos Aires. There are three or four times as many young people 
in training today as there were five or six years ago. When Dr. John 
A. Mackay visited us not long ago, we invited the students from other 


training schools to join with our own students in hearing his message, 
and there were more than a hundred young people gathered in our 
chapel, all of them looking forward to full-time service in the churches. 
Twelve training institutions recently reported a total enrollment of 260 
students; and there are probably as many more in other schools. This 


may not seem like many, but it means a new day in the Spanish-American 
field. 


In the Union Seminary in Buenos Aires, the Methodists co-operate 
with the Disciples of Christ, the Presbyterians, and the Waldensians in 
training ministers and other church workers for all the Spanish-speaking 
countries in the southern part of the continent where these churches have 
work. The Disciples work only in Argentina and Paraguay, the Walden- 
sians only in Uruguay and Argentina, and the Presbyterians only in Chile; 
the Methodists have church work in five countries, including also Bolivia 
and Peru. Seminary students come to Buenos Aires from all these coun- 
tries. Their knowledge of each other gives them a sense of the unity and 
interdependence of the different countries and an understanding of the 
special problems each one faces. This is the only seminary in these coun- 
tries which requires pre-university training of the candidates for the min- 
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istry. They work on the same academic level as other students who are 
preparing as doctors or lawyers or engineers. Thus, when they go out 
into their churches, they will be able to meet university students and pro- 
fessional people on their own level and interpret the gospel in modern 
terms. Moreover, these students, coming from several different Prot- 
estant denominations, learn to distinguish what is essential from what is 
secondary in the different church traditions. They learn that what unites 
us in Christ is far more important than what separates us. They lay the 
bases in friendship and understanding for lifelong co-operation with other 
Protestant workers. It is perhaps not too much to say that this kind of 


training of the younger leaders is at the heart of our whole Christian 
mission in South America. Wl 


A fourth reason for encouragement and hope in our Protestant church 
work in Latin America is the growing ecumenical spirit. This is our re- 
sponse to the Roman Catholic charge that our churches are hopelessly 
divided. We have seen what a union seminary contributes to the spirit 
of co-operation among its graduates. The seminary in Buenos Aires 
also organizes an annual Pastors’ Institute, which enrolls about 125 min- 
isters from fifteen to eighteen different Protestant communions, They 


sit down together for a week to study some aspect of Christian faith or 
some important problem of church work. In the free give-and-take of 
friendly discussion, they come to understand and appreciate each other’s 
points of view. No one is interested in “making a point”; all are eager 
to get at the truth as it is in Christ. They are there because they ap- 
preciate the fellowship and the study—not as official representatives of 
their churches, but as brethren in a common task. In addition to the 
Pastors’ Institute, the union seminary, during recent years, has been pro- 
moting a kind of interseminary movement. There are several other 
smaller seminaries and Bible schools in Buenos Aires; and our purpose has 
been to draw their leaders together for consultation on common problems. 
We find that although we may not feel close enough together to join 
in seminary work—in some cases, because the North American churches 
would cut off support if we did!—we find (I say) that we are all facing 
virtually the same conditions and the same problems and can help each 
other in meeting them. 

Another very important aspect of the growing ecumenical spirit in 
Latin America is the work of the national Protestant councils or con- 
federations of Protestant churches. Such councils have been organized 
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in Brazil, the River Plate countries, Chile, Mexico, and other important 
centers. They are something like the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, or the national Christian councils in India, China, and the Philip- 
pines. They are of strategic importance in presenting a united Protestant 
front on questions of religious freedom and public policy. When the 
Argentine government, for example, issued a decree establishing a new 
kind of registry for non-Roman Catholic churches and requiring special 
permission for certain forms of church activity, the Confederation of 
Churches urged the point that such a decree violated constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious freedom, and the measure soon was dropped. The 
confederation has also taken an active part in stimulating evangelistic 
campaigns in the churches, in opposing Catholic religious instruction in 
the public schools or discrimination against Protestant children, in con- 
sidering with the churches the extension of their work into new fields, and 
in representing a united Protestantism in the world-wide organizations 
of the Christian church. 

The national Protestant councils and confederations sponsored the 
Latin-American Evangelical Conference, held in Buenos Aires last July. 
It was the first post-Amsterdam regional conference of the younger 
churches, held on a continent-wide scale. There were delegates from 
fifteen countries and from about twenty different denominations, some of 
which had taken little or no part hitherto in the co-operative movement. 
The roll of churches represented would suggest such wide differences 
as to make real unity seem impossible. But therein lay the miracle of the 
conference. At no point did these differences throw a shadow across our 
discussion of the deepest things in our Christian life and work; and the 
delegates who came from churches not traditionally identified with the 
co-operative movements were the first to bear witness of what the fellow- 
ship of the conference meant to them. The work of the conference re- 
vealed very clearly how far the Protestant churches have moved since 
the similar conference held in Montevideo in 1925. The whole picture 
has been transformed by the rise of capable men in the national churches, 
who have assumed the leadership formerly taken by missionaries, and in 
whose hands the future of these churches is assured. 

A final fact which encourages and helps us in our church work in 
Latin America is the increasing flow of Christian literature. Since the 
Christian Missionary Conference in Madras, in 1938, Christian books and 
tracts have been lifted into prominence as a new type of missionary. A 
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Conference on Christian Literature for Hispanic America was held in 
Mexico City in 1941. Strong regional committees were then organized 
in Mexico City, Buenos Aires, and other cities, and the mission boards soon 
got behind the program. Mexico and Buenos Aires have been the main 
centers of publication. In Buenos Aires a new book, prepared under the 
guidance of the committee, has appeared on an average of every sixteen 
days for the past five or six years. These books are about equally divided 
between translations and original works. The largest of them is the 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, now being issued in revised second edition. 
There are other books on Bible study, on the life and teachings of Jesus, 
on the history of the church, and on the meaning of the Protestant 
Reformation, and the Protestant faith and message. There are books of 
Christian biography, books of devotion, novels and poetry. There are 
books for parents and teachers, for children and youth, and for the Chris- 
tian pastor. 

These books are being distributed by union bookstores all over Latin 
America, and they have brought new encouragement and have placed 
new tools in the hands of missionaries and pastors. They have their 
bearing, too, upon the esteem and prestige in which our Protestant move- 
ment is held. It is a truism to say that many a thoughtful Latin American 
will never enter our churches; but not a few of these same people often 
cross the thresholds of our bookstores and carry away with them some of 
our best books. Other significant movements in Spanish America, from 
communism and secularism to Romanism and theosophy, are presenting 
their message through the printed page to a degree hitherto unknown in 
those countries. All this is a challenge to us greatly to expand our own 
program of production and distribution and make this new type of mis- 
sionary a more effective agent in all our work. 

Here, then, are some of the lights and shades in Latin-American 
church life. The reasons for encouragement and hope are much stronger 
than the reasons for misgiving and concern. The Protestant churches in 
Spanish-speaking America are on the move, and from many points of 
view their progress is really amazing. The investment the American 
churches have made here has been abundantly justified. There is a 
multitude of ways in which our churches may still lend them a hand, to 
consolidate, strengthen, and extend their work, and to make the Prot- 


estant movement the most potent moral and religious force in the southern 
continent. 





The Authorization of the English Bible 


Cuares F. Nessittr 


"THE GREAT ENGLISH BIBLE of 1611 is correctly known as the 
“King James Version,” very largely because the forces behind its transla- 
tion and publication were sponsored by James I (1603-25) of England. 
On the title page of the original edition was a statement implying that 
sole responsibility for its production was “his majestie’s special com- 
mandment.” It also bore a further significant comment, “Appointed to 
be read in churches,” which became the basis of its royal authority. 

In the course of time, this translation assumed a degree of authority 
or sanctity that practically excluded any other current English version 
from general use. Thus it came to be regarded as the “Authorized Ver- 
sion,” and it still retains the general implication of being the oly version 
of the Scriptures which Christian people should use for religious pur- 
poses, not only with the popular and uncritical mind, but even in more 
intelligent circles. 

Back of this traditional ascription of authority to the 1611 version 
is a long history of the English Bible and its struggle for recognition and 
freedom of circulation; an integral part of the wider history of the struggle 
of the human spirit for religious freedom in the English-speaking world. 
The history of this effort is generally familiar, and the story of the English 
Bible is known to many; but there has been a singular lack of attention 
given the special forces which produced the so-called authorization of the 
King James Version, and the processes which allowed it to be read freely 
and circulate officially among the English peoples and churches in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and since. 

It is often a great surprise to many to learn that two English ver- 
sions were authorized before the King James, and so far as extant official 
records go there is no evidence that it was ever formally so authorized. 
All this is further complicated by the fact that two other English Bibles 
were licensed before any version was authorized. This distinction be- 
tween license and authorization is an important part of the whole story. 
These forces and motives, then, which led eventually to an open Bible 
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in a free church among a democratic people, are the further concerns 
of this article. I 


The beginnings of the story are shrouded in obscurity. No one 
knows whence the idea of an authorized English Bible arose, but the 
Scriptures seem to have been integral with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity itself into England. The new faith was established by the end 
of the sixth century, when Augustine and his missionaries settled in 
Canterbury. On his being made first bishop of Britain, he sent a list 
of nine important questions to Pope Gregory about the “word of God” by 
which he was commissioned to evangelize the island. The Scriptures in 
the form of the Latin Vulgate, then, were the basis of the English mis- 
sion from the very first, and it is obvious that they were free to all 
who could read or justly use them. 

The Venerable Bede (d. a.p. 735) said there were five languages 
in use in his day—English, Briton, Scot, Pict, Latin—but the Latin 
had become common by the study of the Scriptures. He urged Egbert, 
bishop of York, to have the Lord’s Prayer and Creed put into Anglo- 
Saxon for the use of the priests as well as laity, and cited his own 
example of having made the same translations for the native teachers 
who were ignorant of the Latin.? From the monasteries of Wearmouth 
and Yarrow some of our best manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate have come 
down to us, probably due to the careful study and copying by Bede and 
his fellow monks. They also made rather extensive translations of the 
Scriptures into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the classic illustration of which 
is the familiar story of Bede on his deathbed, hastening to complete 
his translation of the Gospel of John before he breathed his last.* Hence 
it would appear that the Scriptures were still in the hands of the people, 
with no prohibitions as to their use, in the eighth century. 

The flame of biblical learning and influence burned low in this age, 
often flickering on the verge of darkness, but late in the ninth century 
there came a revival of interest. It was due largely to the royal efforts 
of Alfred (871-901), with his Anglo-Saxon versions of the Ten Com- 
mandments and Covenant Code (Exodus 21-22). He was one of the 
great patrons of learning and religion in an otherwise: dark period of 


1 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Book I, chs. 23-25. 
2 John Eadie, The English Bible. London, Macmillan & Co., 1876, I, p. 4. 


SI. M. Price, The Ancestry of Our English Bible. Harper & Brothers, Twelfth Edition, 1940, 
Pp. 210-11. 
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English history, and he gave noble support to the intellectual and moral 
life of his people. At the time of his death he was engaged on a transla- 
tion of the Psalter, and he lamented the fact that churches were filled 
with treasures of books but the people could not understand them as they 
were not written in their native tongue. He felt that few people in all 
England could understand the services or translation of the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. There was no prohibition of the use of the Bible among 
the people, but some popular demand for it, which was recognized and 
partly met by the king himself in his efforts at translation into the ver- 
nacular Anglo-Saxon. 

The eleventh century brought the Norman Conquest, climaxed with 
the battle of Hastings in 1066, which meant the end of the Anglo-Saxon 
as a literary language and the substitution of the Anglo-Norman, from 
which our English gradually emerged. The older tongue was barred 
from court and castle, from statute book and school, but it found shelter 
with parish priest and village friar, peasant and minstrel. The new 
tongue of the conquerors was authorized by royal decree; it slowly but 
surely penetrated the realm and became the basis of the new English 
speech. The resultant confusion of tongues prevented the production 
of any important literature until the thirteenth century, and all biblical 
translation practically ceased. Down to the mid-fourteenth century no 
important English version had been produced, though some paraphrases 
of the Psalter had appeared. 

Late in the fourteenth century, in the age of Wycliffe (d. 1384) 
and Chaucer (d. 1400), there was a significant revival of literary and 
religious interest. The real story of the English Bible as we know it 
begins with John Wycliffe, but till then the Latin Bible and Liturgy 
had retained their place in the church virtually unchallenged. Hoare 
thinks it was due to the fact that medieval England was not yet ready 
for the Bible in English, because the illiterate majority of the people 
were in no condition to feel their need of such a book, and the literate 
minority would not sanction so great a change as would have been neces- 
sary.“ But the many fragmentary vernacular renderings of familiar parts 
of the Latin Bible and Liturgy bore witness to the English love of the 
Scriptures. This interest kept the native language alive and vigorous 
so that when the times were ripe for something more permanent the tools 
were ready and at hand. 

The last years of Wycliffe’s life call attention to the tenseness of 





4H. W. Hoare, The Evolution of the English Bible. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1901, p. 77. 
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the religious situation in England. His long and profound study of 
the Bible made him feel sure of his own religious ground, and his twenty 
years of experience as a country clergyman made him familiar with the 
spiritual needs of the poor and the unspiritual wares of the ever-present 
friars. He perhaps felt that his days of freedom and personal safety 
were numbered because of his fearless championship of the cause of reli- 
gion among the common people. He seems not to have been especially 
interested in giving the Scriptures to the people before 1378, the year 
of the great Papal Schism, but after that date there are many allusions 
in his writings to the growing idea of a vernacular Bible. At the time 
of his retirement from Oxford, about 1381, he had already begun the 
enterprise and portions of the translations were immediately put into 
circulation. 

Wycliffe’s work, On the Truth of Holy Scriptures, was published 
in 1378 also. It was a vigorous defense of biblical truths, insisting that 
all the faithful were bound to know them in order to obtain salvation. 
It is not known just when and where he began his work of translation, 
but the New Testament was finished perhaps in 1380, and in two more 
years the whole Bible appeared in English speech for the first time in 
history. The date 1382 is, therefore, a memorable one, and the credit 
for the work belongs to Wycliffe and his helpers, chiefly Purvey and 
Hereford, but the moving spirit behind it all was Wycliffe. 

It might be supposed that this event was eagerly awaited by the 
English public, but it is doubtful, for the church still largely controlled 
the whole religious life of the nation. Wycliffe was already under 
suspicion of heresy, and in the same year, 1382, he was cited to appear 
before the synod in London to answer charges. The news that he had 
just issued an English translation of the Bible, without official permis- 
sion, did not help him at all. Strict ecclesiastical control kept the 
Wycliffe Bible from being widely circulated, but its simple language 
was destined to make the people see more clearly the existing evils of 
the church and the corruptness of her clergy. The attitude of the church 
herself is perhaps better shown in these illuminating words of a Leicester 
historian: 

Wycliffe translated the Gospel from Latin into the Anglican, not the Angelic 
tongue, . . . . and thus the Gospel pearl was scattered and trampled upon by 


swine. What was wont to be precious to clergy and laity alike has now become 
the vulgar laughingstock to both, and the jewel of the clergy is exposed to the 





5 Quoted by W. W. Capes in The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1900, p. 125. 
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mockery of the laity, so it becomes for all time a common thing which had been 
before a talent entrusted from above to the clergy and doctors of the church.° 


II 


Protestant authorities generally hold that the medieval church al- 
together prohibited the circulation of the Scriptures in the common lan- 
guage. This was the situation in England, doubtless inherited from the 
continent. In 1229, when heresy had become so prevalent in southern 
France, the Synod of Toulouse decreed that lay people should not have 
books of Scripture at all, except the Psalter and divine office, and these were 
not to be in the common speech. In 1233, the provincial Synod of Tarra- 
gona in Spain enacted twenty-six ordinances in support of the Inquisition, 
one of which said: 

No one shall possess books of the Old or New Testament in Romance. And 
if any possess such, let him hand them over to the episcopal seat to be burnt within 
eight days of the publication of this constitution; and whosoever shall not do this, 
be he clerk or layman, shall be suspect of heresy, until he shall have purged himself.° 

These are examples of the evidence of the situation on the conti- 
nent, and there is good reason to think that the English authorities were 
thus directly influenced in their objections to the free use of vernacular 
translations. Wycliffe himself had contended that as long as the lords 
of England had the Bible in French there was no reason why the people 
should not have it in English. No official condemnation of the Wycliffe 
versions was ever issued, so far as we know, until after his death, but it 
did not prevent unofficial persecution by the friars, for they were the 
ones who could have given the vernacular Scriptures to the people had 
they wished. The death of Wycliffe in 1384 did not end the persecutions, 
which continued for many years against his work and against his followers 
who persisted in their efforts. 

The lawfulness of the vernacular Bible was argued widely and in 
many circles; even the famous Payne-Palmer debate at Oxford in 1405 
did not settle the question. Payne’s affirmative argument “against them 
that say that Holy Writ should not or may not be drawn into English” 
is still preserved.” It remained for the provincial Council of Oxford to 
settle the issues involved. Archbishop Thomas Arundel called this Council 
in November, 1407, to consider this and other difficult ecclesiastical 
questions. Thirteen constitutions were passed by this official body, deal- 
ing generally with the old Lollard heresies, but Constitution VII pro- 

6 Margaret Deanesly, The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval Biblical Versions. Cambridge: The 


University Press, 1920, pp. 36-37, 48. 
7 Ibid., pp. 4371. 
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vided especially that no one should translate texts of the Holy Scripture 
into English. Lyndwood sums it up thus: “Holy Scripture must not be 
transferred into the vulgar tongue, nor any such translations be interpreted 
until it has been duly examined, under pain of excommunication and stigma 
of heresy.” ° 

Arundel thus proclaimed a war of authority against vernacular 
Scriptures and their use by the common people. The church had finally 
spoken, and with the voice of determined authority. The Constitutions 
were published in January, 1409, after being confirmed by another coun- 
cil at St. Paul’s in London, and twelve censors were appointed to. ex- 
amine the writings of Wycliffe. By the end of the year they had con- 
demned 267 propositions therein, and they noted in the preamble of their 
report that it was the constant tendency of the heretics to lean too much 
on the literal sense of Scripture.° 

Thus, far from becoming an authorized Bible, Wycliffe’s version had 
become a prohibited book. Of course, there was a loophole—that it might 
circulate freely if approved by a bishop or provincial council, but this was 
a thinly disguised subterfuge, for there is little evidence that such official 
permissions were ever issued. The fact remains that the Bible in English 
was a forbidden book, as a result of the Oxford Constitutions. The church 
retained virtual monopoly over the whole matter of Scripture ‘transla- 
tion and circulation. If it had desired to give the people a vernacular 
Bible, it could have issued an authorized edition, but it did not do so. 
Even the invention of printing a half-century later did not arouse the 
officials to the unique opportunity it afforded for the rapid circulation of 
the Scriptures. This general situation prevailed well into the sixteenth 
century, to the days of Tyndale and Coverdale, and that group of men 
who made it the greatest single era of English biblical translation yet 
known. And much of the interest in this period centers around the struggle 
for an authorized version. 

The influence of the Wycliffe versions did not die out at once, 
in spite of the Oxford Constitutions, but retained a popular hold on 
the common people until superseded by the later works of Tyndale and 
Coverdale. When William Tyndale gave the English people their first 
printed New Testament in 1525, he laid firm foundations for the last 
stages of the struggle for an open Bible and a free church. The facts 
that he made his translation while an exile from his native land, had 


8 Tbid., p. 296, cf. n. 1. 


— Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England. London: Macmillan & Co., 1908, 
II, p- 65. 
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it printed under the greatest difficulties and smuggled into England as 
contraband, and eventually paid for his work with his own life, do not 
detract from his glory, but add to the luster of his fame and the glow 
of the popular demand for an English Bible. It was the determination 
of the people versus ecclesiastical prohibitions. 


Ill 


The agitation for an authorized Bible reached such proportions 
that in May, 1530, a synod at Westminster actually discussed its feasi- 
bility for twelve days. By then the Tyndale Testaments were circulat- 
ing in such quantities, in spite of stern efforts at suppression, that officials 
had become genuinely alarmed. It was even rumored that King Henry 
VIII (1509-47) was secretly in favor of the spread of the book, at the 
very time when he was nearing his break with Rome. Some of the 
divines in the Westminster group favored the English version, but the 
majority overruled them. A month later, June, 1530, Henry issued his 
now-famous proclamation, in which he rejected the idea of an English 


Bible, but indicated a willingness to provide such a translation in due 
time, if advisable: 


his highnes entendeth to prouyde, that the holy scripture shalbe by great lerned and 
catholyke persones, translated i in to the englisshe tonge, if it shall then seme to his 


* grace conuenient so to be.?° 

This royal action was thought by many to be a promise of an author- 
ized version, but none was immediately forthcoming. The suppression 
of the Tyndale Testaments continued, but the promise implied in the 
king’s words was too obvious to be soon forgotten, and Latimer reminded 
him of it in a letter, December 1, 1530. The cause of the English Bible 
had progressed a long way since the Oxford Constitutions of 1407-09. 


At Convocation in December, 1534, a petition was drawn up at the 
instance of Archbishop Cranmer, and addressed to Henry as 


defender of the faith, .... and (under God) supreme head of the English 
Church, . . . . to decree that the holy scripture shall be translated into the vulgar 
English tongue by certain upright and learned men to be named by the said most 
illustrious king and be meted out and delivered to the people for their instruction.” 
There is no evidence, however, that the petition was ever presented to 
the king, and it was certainly not granted at the time, but it does indicate 
the sure trend toward an authorized English Bible for the people. 


10 A, W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible. 
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About a year before Tyndale’s martyrdom, October, 1535, one Miles 
Coverdale published the first complete English Bible ever printed. It 
was largely a continuation of Tyndale’s work carried on to completion 
by Coverdale, and it met with such popular reception that the first 
edition was soon exhausted. It was dedicated to the king, doubtless with 
the vain hope that it might obtain royal license or authorization. It was 
not immediately suppressed, but in June, 1536, a petition in Convocation 
again urged the king to grant his subjects the privilege of reading the 
Bible in their native English, and that a new translation might be made 
for that purpose. 

The famous Ten Articles were drawn up in 1536 also, requiring 
the Bible and Creeds to be regarded as standards of orthodoxy. Soon 
after this Cromwell issued his Injunctions to enforce these Articles, among 
which the Bible in Latin and English was to be provided in the choir 
of every church for every man to read. The clergy was to stay away 
from taverns and alehouses to set the example of piety to others by 
devoting their leisure to the study of the Scriptures and by the purity 
of their lives. 

By this time it seems that Cranmer had set his heart on the pub- 
lication of an authorized or licensed version, and it was done for the 
first time in history in the year 1537. There were already about twenty- 
five editions of the Tyndale Testaments and Coverdale Bibles in circula- 
tion, but no official sanction attached to any of them. The bitter objec- 
tions to Tyndale himself carried over to all his work, even in the Coverdale 
versions, and there was little hope that any of them would be officially 
recognized. About the end of July, 1537, an English Bible appeared, 
known as the work of one “Thomas Matthew,” pseudonym for John 
Rogers. It was largely the work of Tyndale and Coverdale, with Mat- 
thew’s revisions and dedication to the king, and it almost immediately 
became popular. August 4, 1537, Cranmer wrote to Cromwell, sending 
him a copy of this Bible and asking for a license from the king that it 
might be “sold and redde” in the land. Nine days later Cranmer wrote 
again to Cromwell, thanking him for the desired “auctoritie” for the 
Bible to be “bowght and redde” in the realm.” 

The license was granted with seeming ease, and was in compliance 
with the 1536 Injunctions to provide an English Bible for every church. 
The popular appeal of the Coverdale Bible was continuous, and the title 
page of the 1537 edition carried in large red type a line, “set forth 
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with the king’s most gracious license.” Three other editions in the next 
two years claimed the same license.* So it appears that two English 
Bibles were licensed and in circulation at the same time, but the question 
of priority seems impossible to settle. It is of little importance which 
came first, for in either case it was Coverdale’s work, resting on the foun- 
dations of Tyndale, within a year of his martyrdom, now circulating freely 
by the king’s grace and under his royal license. 

It is also difficult to determine Henry’s reasons for so easily licensing 
these Bibles. Cromwell’s influence doubtless had much to do with it, 
and the commercial aspects of the enterprise were also quite important. 
The printers, Grafton and Whitchurch, had invested about £6,000 to 
£7,000 in the enterprise of printing the Coverdale editions, and they tried 
to prevail on Cranmer to protect their investment with a copyright until 
their editions were sold out.** They feared that cheaper editions of the 
Matthew Bible might be issued and undermine their sales. Westcott 
probably best sums up the case thus: “By Cranmer’s petition, by Crom- 
well’s influence, and by Henry’s authority, without any formal ecclesi- 
astical decision, the book was given to the English people.”** So we 
have the situation: in 1537, the English Bible could at last be Bought and 
sold and read freely among the people, with no fears of ecclesiastical 
meddling or trials for heresy. This seems to be what license meant, but 
the licensed Bibles were not to supplant the Latin version and liturgy 
in the churches—the struggle was not yet over. 

Moreover, the licensed versions were not altogether satisfactory. 
The Matthew Bible had its marginal notes, Protestant and controversial 
in character, and the Coverdale editions were still too much like Tyndale. 
Cromwell seemed anxious to clear up such matters, and again he applied 
to Coverdale to revise and prepare a Bible that would meet all objections. 
It was a large order, but he agreed and went to work, and by early 
spring of 1538 it was ready for the printer, Regnault of Paris, whose 
facilities were better than any in England at the time. In September, 
Cromwell issued further injunctions to the effect that before next Easter 
“one book of the whole Bible, in English” was to be set up in every 
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church not already having one, even fixing the price of the books. In 
April, 1539, the first edition of this “Great Bible” was published; a re- 
vision of Matthew’s version, made by Coverdale, at the instance of 
Cromwell, whose commercial interest in the proceedings is further evi- 
denced by his action in securing from Henry a patent to control the 
printing of all English Bibles for the next five years.’ 

Meanwhile, other important matters had transpired. Difficulties 
with the French printers had resulted in the work being transferred to 
London, and finished by Grafton and Whitchurch. On November 16, 
1538, Henry proclaimed that henceforth books printed in English, at 
home or abroad, were to be examined by his own authorities and if satis- 
factory would be licensed thus: Cum privilegio regali ad imprimendum 
solum." So the Great Bible appeared in 1539 with this symbol of royal 
authority for the first time in history. It went through seven editions, 
about 21,000 copies, in two and a half years. 

The second edition was printed in April, 1540, with the famous 
Cranmer Preface, and for the first time the title page bore the words, 
“Appointed to the use of the churches.” The next five editions had the 
same title page “appointment,” the basis of its claim that it was the 
first authorized English Bible. Opinion varies on this point, but on the 
whole this is the soundest conclusion, and the Great Bible remains to 
this day probably the only formally authorized English version."* The 
Latin license of the 1537 Bibles, cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, 
meant that they were free to be printed and bought and sold in the land, 
but the English phrase, “Appointed to the use of the churches,” in the 
1540 edition, meant that it could be used in the churches in the place of 
the Latin version. ‘Thus, in 130 years the Oxford prohibitions were 
completely reversed. The final edition of the Great Bible, December, 
1541, was the last Bible printed during the reign of Henry VIII. Other 
versions were yet to come before the Bible of 1611, with many impor- 
tant changes, but they were all based on the legal status of the Great 
Bible which depended so much on the labors of Tyndale and Coverdale. 

Henry issued another proclamation on May 6, 1541, providing for 
an English Bible to be openly set up in all parish churches, sternly 
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chiding those who had not obeyed his former injunctions. The delay 
was perhaps due to some of the bishops who did not like the way the 
Great Bible neglected so many familiar Latin ecclesiastical terms. In 
the 1542 Convocation they voiced their dissatisfaction and asked for a 
revision along more conservative lines, but nothing came of it. It is 
possible that Cromwell’s sudden downfall in July, 1540, had encouraged 
the Catholic inclinations of the bishops and led them to think that some 
of the Protestant policies might now be modified. But Henry’s Prot- 
estantism was not so easily set aside, and the Great Bible continued to 
reign in almost solitary grandeur for nearly thirty years. By 1546, all 
the versions of Tyndale, Matthew, and Coverdale had been prohibited 
again in favor of the official Great Bible. Such was the situation in Eng- 
land when Henry died in January, 1547. 


IV 


In the reign of Edward VI (1547-53), no new version appeared, but 
all restrictions on Bible printing and reading were removed, and many 
editions of current versions were issued. All this came to an abrupt 
end, however, with the accession of Mary (1553-58) and her reversal of 
Protestant policy, driving so many English Protestants out of the country. 
One important result of their exile was the justly famous Geneva Bible 
of 1560, which promised so much in the way of a popular English ver- 
sion, but never had any official recognition in England. It did serve 
to undermine the authority of the Great Bible and set in motion plans 
for revision under the guidance of Archbishop Parker. 

Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) proceeded cautiously with the affairs 
of the church. Her own interests were political rather than religious, 
but she did permit free circulation of the Scriptures. The Geneva ver- 
sion was dedicated to her, but she never approved it. The bishops’ dis- 
satisfaction with the Great Bible was climaxed with Parker’s efforts for 
revision; the result of his desire for a Bible that the church could ap- 
prove without reservation. About 1563-64 Parker organized the revision 
committee on the principle of division of labor, assigning parts of the 
work to each member, and the result was the Bishops’ Bible in October, 
1568, one of the most magnificent yet published. 

A copy was presented to the queen, with a letter of dedication by 
the archbishop, but she took no public notice of the book, and it never 
had her formal sanction. On its title page the Latin phrase Cum Privi- 
legio Regiae Majestatis appeared, but with the liberty of the printer, 
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Richard Jugge, rather than authorization by the queen. An edition in 
1577 was “set forth by authority,” but it was episcopal instead of royal 
sanction. . Another edition in 1585 had on its title page the line: “Author- 
ized and appointed to be read in churches.” A letter from Archbishop 
Whitgift to the bishop of London in July, 1587, reveals that he may 
have sanctioned this edition because there were many churches and 
chapels yet not supplied with Bibles.” This was another case of eccle- 
siastical and not royal approval. It seems that all editions from 1585 
to 1602 claimed this authority, but there is no record of any Order of 
Council in 1584-85 to justify it, so the whole question of the sanction 
of the Bishops’ Bible is uncertain, to say the least. It may well be that 
the so-called “second authorized version” had little more than an in- 
herited status from the Great Bible which formed the basis of its re- 
vision. Twenty-two editions of the Bishops’ Version were printed by 
1602, but it never quite eclipsed the popular Geneva Bible. It was a 
sort of patchwork edition after all, having had little general discipline 
and no real editorship in its preparation, and it was soon apparent that 
a new revision would yet be needed,” 

Such was the situation when James I became king of England in 1603, 
and ushered in the era that produced the great English Bible bearing 
his name, the ¢hérd in the succession of so-called authorized versions. It 
is well known that one of the first major concerns of James’ reign -was 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, called to consider some of the 
differences between the Puritan and Anglican clergy, and an accidental 
turn of events led to the move for a new translation. On the second 
day of the conference, Dr. Reynolds, spokesman of the Puritan party, 
urged that a new version be made because those issued in the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI were corrupt and not altogether in keeping 
with the truth of the original. He cited cases to prove his point, and 
his arguments were convincing. The conference concluded that one uni- 
form translation of the Bible should be made to be used in all the churches 
of England. 

James’ real concern in the whole matter was shown by his part in 
the discussions and the care with which the revision committees were 
selected and rules laid down for their guidance. The text of the Bishops’ 
Bible was to be basic, but other English versions were to be consulted 
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along with the original texts. Several years elapsed before the work of 
revision actually got under way, but in the meantime fifty-four of the 
ablest scholars in the realm (forty-seven of their names are known) were 
appointed and organized into six companies for the task of producing 
the new version. Three or four years were spent on it, but it was 
eventually finished and issued from the press of Robert Barker, the royal 
printer, in the year 1611, though the day and month of publication are 
not known. It was but one in a long line of revisions, and not in any 
sense a new translation. It did not prove immediately successful because 
of the persistent popularity of the Geneva Version, but it gradually won 
its way to superior status, largely by virtue of its own merits. 

The first edition appeared with the familiar phrase, “Appointed to 
be read in churches,” the basis of its claim to being an authorized version, 
but this is a highly debatable question. There is no record of any Order 
of Council in 1611 or afterward, so far as is known, giving it this authority. 
Westcott is among the earlier and abler historians in this field, and he 
insisted in 1868 that no evidence had yet been produced to show that 
the “King James Version” was ever publicly sanctioned by Convocation, 
or by Parliament, or by Privy Council, or by King James. This same 
insistence on the lack of authority continues steadily on down to the 
latest historians in this field, in spite of all claims to the contrary. It is 
rather useless to continue argument in the face of the evidence.” 

Despite a two-and-a-half page dedication to the king, and an eleven- 
page address by the “translators to the readers,” it is only reasonable 
to conculde that, whatever official sanction the King James Version may 
have had, it was largely inherited from its predecessors, immediately from 
the Bishops’ Version, but more remotely from the genuinely authorized 
Great Bible. Its success was probably assured by weight of the king’s 
name associated with it, the personal integrity of the prelates and scholars 
who produced the revision, and its own intrinsic superiority over all its 
rivals, . Whatever the status of its legal or ecclesiastical authority, it was 
a worthy successor in a long line of English Bibles continuing on down 
to our day. And we await with great hope the next step, in the forth- 
coming Old Testament of the Revised Standard Version, another land- 
mark in this memorable history. 
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The Prophets of the Exile - 


Norman H. SnalTu 
“The time is at hand.” 


WE HAVE LEARNED in these days to distinguish between two 
different types of prophets when we refer to the prophets of Old Testa- 
ment times. There were the regular full-time professional prophets 
who were associated with the local shrines, and there were the prophets 
whose oracles are preserved in the Old Testament in the four great col- 
lections of prophecies which go by the names of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Twelve. These were men who were specially called by God to 
meet the particular need of a critical hour. Full details of the character 
and the functions of the cult prophets of the local shrines can be found 
in Dr. Aubrey R. Johnson’s monograph entitled The Cultic Prophet in 
Ancient Israel.’ 

The distinction between the two types of prophets is sharp and clear, 
especially from the eighth century B.c. onward, but nowhere is the dis- 
tinction more sharply drawn than in Amos 7:12-15. Amos, the shepherd 
from Tekoa in Judah, suddenly appears at the northern shrine of Bethel, 
probably on the occasion of the great autumnal New Year pilgrimage. The 
Priest of Bethel, Amaziah, thinks that Amos is one of these shrine prophets, 
strayed away from his own shrine in the south, interfering and trying to 
cause trouble in the north. The priest therefore tells him to take him- 
self off home to his own shrine with the best speed he can find. He can 
earn his living there, but Bethel, the royal shrine of the northern kingdom 
of Israel, is no place for him. Amos replies with indignation: “No prophet 
am I, nor member of any prophetic guild. I am-a shepherd, and I dress 
sycamores. It was the Lord who took me from following sheep. He 
bade me come here and prophesy to my people Israel.” 

Prophets such as Amos were undoubtedly called of God; and they 
were called at a time of crisis, and with a definite and immediate message. 
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It was not their task and daily occupation to wait at some shrine, ready 
always to seek from God and to give an answer to any question of any 
kind. Theirs was a special calling for a special occasion. The result of 
this is that in any account of the teaching of such a prophet as Amos, the 
first paragraph should always be entitled “The time is at hand.” They 
had an urgent message for a time of crisis. It is often the case that 
they have a message for other times also, and that still they speak to us 
here and now. Indeed, the more truly they are prophets of God, the 
more likely it is that their message is for other times and other places 
also. A prophet is a man who speaks a greater word than he knows. 
This is so, because ultimately the Word is not his, but God’s. The Word 
of God is a word for every day. The prophet is translating that Word 
of every day into a word for his own day. 


Tue Exitic Crisis 


In this essay, it is proposed to deal with the two prophets who were 
active amongst the Babylonian exiles. These two prophets are Ezekiel and 
Second Isaiah (Isa. 40-55). What was it that they had to say which was 
of immediate and critical importance to the men of their day? And what 
have they to say to us here now in this modern world? 

First, we must understand wherein lay the crisis of the situation with 
which they were called upon to deal. 

We start, as always we must when we discuss the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c., with the death of Asshur-bani-pal in 626 3.c. This was 
one of the most important happenings in the history of the Near East. 
It involved the break-up of that great Assyrian Empire which had been a 
recurrent threat for many centuries to the whole area between the moun- 
tains of Media and the borders of Ethiopia. Immediately upon his death, 
every king of the subject peoples made a successful bid for freedom. 
Amongst them was Josiah of Judah. He was held up for two or three 
years in his efforts for the restoration of the national prosperity by the 
damage caused by invading hordes of Scythians, but by 621 B.c. he was 
busy restoring the temple. The restoration of the national religion went 
side by side with the restoration of the national independence as a whole. 
Whilst they were busy with the repairs, the chief priest, Hilkiah, pro- 
duced a scroll which he said he had found in the temple. Perhaps the find- 
ing of the scroll was as big a surprise to him as it was to the king. More 
likely, he knew where to look. Which is nearer to the truth, we may 
never know. What is important is, that when King Josiah heard what 
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was in the scroll, immediately he instituted thoroughgoing reforms on 
the basis of what the scroll demanded. 

The scroll was the nucleus of the present Book of Deuteronomy. 
The reforms involved the destruction of the local shrines throughout the 
country, and the centralization of the worship of the Lord at Jerusalem. 
This meant that the official doctrine taught from 621 B.c. onward was 
that the God of Judah could be worshiped only at Jerusalem. This is 
the first important point to remember in the examination of the situation 
with which Ezekiel was called to deal. 

Doctrinally, the reforms involved two main themes. The first was 
the Election of Israel. God had chosen Israel, and thereby had estab- 
lished a covenant with Israel. This was a bond sealed by the deliverance 
from Egypt, cemented by that love which God had manifested of his 
own sovereign will from Abraham downward. It was a development 
from such a statement as that of Amos 3:2—“You only have I known 
out of all the families of the earth.” The second theme spoke of rigorous 
and precise administration of reward and retribution. The reward of the 
righteous is prosperity and long life. The retribution of the wicked is 
poverty and an early death. 

It was the whole duty of man to accept the Deuteronomic principles 
and laws, and to live by them, “to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, 
and with all his soul.” His reward was then certain and sure. King 
Josiah fulfilled this ideal as never any king had done before him. He 
was the Deuteronomic king par excellence. For thirteen years all went 
well, and the Deuteronomic principles worked out satisfactorily. The king 
obeyed the. laws and he prospered. Slowly and steadily Judah climbed 
back to a prosperous independence. These were days of great patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm, and Josiah marched on from strength to strength. 
In the full flush of patriotic zeal and religious fervor of these times, a 
devout enthusiast of Deuteronomic principles wrote a history of the kings 
of Israel and Judah. This history was the first draft of the Books of Kings. 
It received many additions in later days, but was itself written (as I hold) 
about 610 B.c., when.all still was splendid and full of hope and confidence 
in the future. The last word of this author is the word “Moses” in verse 
25 of II Kings 23. His theme was that a nation prospered precisely in so 
far as its king approximated in policy and practice to the Deuteronomic 
teachings. Israel, the northern kingdom, had ceased to exist because its 
kings had cut themselves off from Jerusalem, and had followed idolatrous, 
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heathenish practices. Judah was growing to strength and independence 
after years of heathen domination, because of King Josiah, that treasure 
of the Lord, and exact model of all that a Deuteronomic king should be. 

But in 608 s.c. Josiah was killed at Megiddo. He was less than 
forty years old. That was the end of Judah’s bid for independence. It 
was the obvious and clear disproof of the Deuteronomic teaching, and in 
the very man who had been lauded as its example and chief protagonist. 
In 597 B.c. his grandson went into imprisonment in Babylonia, and the 
most reliable of his subjects went into exile with him. In 586 B.c., 
temple and city were destroyed. The nation came to an end. The 
disaster was apparently final and complete. 

The second important fact to remember in assessing the situation with 
which Ezekiel had to deal is that the temple was in ruins. The third is 
that the nation had ceased to exist, and its survivors were in Babylon. 


EZEKIEL 


Ezekiel had three problems which demanded immediate solution. The 
first was: We have been told that Jerusalem alone, at the temple there, 
is the only place where God can be worshiped. We are not like those 
who were left behind in Jerusalem in 597, and fell away to the worship 


of Anath, the Queen of Heaven, and committed every kind of idolatrous 
abomination. We are faithful to the Lord. We want to keep on wor- 
shiping him, but how do we do it? We cannot go to Jerusalem even 
once in a lifetime, let alone three times a year. We are captives here. 
Jerusalem is seven hundred odd miles away, and there is the desert be- 
tween. Even if we could perchance find our way there, what could we do 
then? There is no temple now. 

Ezekiel’s answer was: If you cannot go to God, then God will come 
to you. This seems to us to be an obvious answer, but we do well to re- 
member that this is the year 1949, and it is a.v. 1949. Ezekiel hed to 
solve the problem in 585 or so, and it was 585 B.c. Further, he had to 
answer it at a time when nobody had ever thought of anything else than 
the worship of one God at one place. (This, incidentally, is why the 
centralization of the worship at one shrine was essential for the develop- 
ment of a true monotheism. The common people tended to think that each 
shrine had its own god, different from the gods of other shrines.) The 
greatness of a new idea in the course of the world’s history can be measured 
by the extent to which later generations think that it is obvious. 

Ezekiel said that the throne of God is not fixed immovably as Isaiah 
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had pictured it a hundred and fifty years before, in the year in which King 
Uzziah died. On the contrary, it is a chariot, and has both wheels and 
wings. The wheels are “a wheel within a wheel,” i.e., two wheels built 
the one inside the other, but at right angles, so that the chariot can travel 
in any desired direction without even turning, north or south, east or 
west. And “the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels.”* More- 
over, the chariot has wings; neither mountain nor river nor desert can 
thwart the divine charioteer. And that, says Ezekiel,® is the vision “I saw 
by the river of Chebar.” Chapter 1 is the vision of the Lord arriving by 
the river Chebar, having left his ancient home in Zion, and come to be 
where his children are, and are in need of him, 

Ezekiel does not think of this as an easy thing for God to do. Far © 
from it. He pictures God as hesitating again and again before he leaves 
Zion. He knows, as Psalm 87:2 says, that “the Lord loveth the gates 
of Zion more than all the dwellings of Jacob,” but that because of his 
people’s need of him, he “will be to them as a little sanctuary in the 
countries where they shall come.”* It is their need of him that turns 
the scale. And so the prophet sees the glory of the Lord rising from 
his place, and standing “over the threshold of the house.”*° Then it 
moves and comes to rest “at the door of the east gate of the Lord’s house.” ° 
After a while “the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of the city, 
and stood upon the mountain which is on the east side of the city,” * 
till at last the prophet sees the chariot of the Lord coming out of the 
north in the midst of that fiery storm-cloud which time and again is 
spoken of as enshrouding his majesty when he appears to men.*® God 
has come to his people, and the first question is answered. 

The second question was: How can Israel-Judah ever be a nation 
again? The king is in captivity. David’s line no longer reigns in Jeru- 
salem. The very nation has ceased to exist. We are dead and done for. 
How can Israel-Judah ever come to life again? 

The answer is to be found in Chapter 37, the vision of the wide 
open valley full of dead men’s bones, bones of men long since dead, 
wholly dry and without the slightest lingering remnant of life in them. 
Ezekiel points out the utter deadness of the bones, because of the com- 
mon idea of the time that the bones, especially of outstanding men, retain 
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life long after the rest of the body is dead. This is an ancient super- 
stition, preserved by some religious organizations in the veneration of the 
bones of the saints. Ezekiel says that though these bones be utterly and 
completely without life, yet God can accomplish what no human power 
can do. The prophet is bidden to call for the wind to breathe upon 
these slain that they may come to life again. (In the Hebrew, “breathe,” 
“wind,” and “spirit” are all alike represented by the word ruach, and 
there are very many cases where ruach stands for the divine power in 
contrast to the flesh and bone and blood which are essentially mortal. 
These ideas are essential to the proper understanding of the vision.) 
The Wind of the Lord comes, and animates the dead bones. They 
stand up “upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” God can bring his 
people once more to life, and make them very great, even though they 
be long past any human aid. 

Ezekiel’s third problem arose out of the official Deuteronomic doc- 
trine of retribution, with its statement® that Judah was carried off into 
exile because of the sins of their fathers, Manasseh in particular. The 
old proverb, said they, is true after all: “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” It involved a thoroughly 
defeatist attitude on the part of the exiles. “Here we are in captivity, 
freedom gone, country gone, temple gone, and all through no fault of 
our own. What can be done? We are finished, beyond hope; there is 
nothing that can possibly happen that can relieve us of the penalty of 
the sins of our fathers.” 

Ezekiel’s answer was that perhaps that proverb was true of the 
past, but it is finished with now, and it does not apply. Henceforth 
every man must stand on his own feet. The Lord is going to be obso- 
lutely strict and just; every man will suffer for his own sins, and not 
for the sins of his fathers. If the wicked man continues in his wicked- 
ness, then he will die, and that will be the end of him. If he turns 
and does what is right, then he will live. If the righteous man con- 
tinues in his righteousness, then all will be well. If he turns away 
from his righteousness and does what is wrong, then he will die, and 
that will be the end of him. And the moral given at the end of the 
chapter is one of the most impassioned pleas for repentance anywhere.” 
It is a call to repentance to the House of Israel, a repentance that will mean 


Cf. II Kings 24:3. 
10 Ezek. 18:31-32. 
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new life for one and all. It is a call to turn away from the sins of the 
fathers, so that iniquity shall not be the ruin of the sons also. 

This prophet gives three messages for all time. Wherever God’s 
people are in need of him, there is he. A nation survives only by doing 
the will of God, when its nationals are inspired by the Spirit of God. Our 
duty is to repent, and to repent now. 



















Seconp IsaIAH 


The “unknown prophet of the exile” had two problems which de- 
manded immediate solution. In Ezekiel’s case, the immediacy was caused 
by the fact that unless some heart and courage was put into the exiles, 
they would soon have lost all faith and cohesion. In the case of Second 
Isaiah, the immediacy was due to the rise of Cyrus and the imminent 
freedom which was coming. 

Practically fifty years had passed since Ezekiel first gave the exiles 
hope and faith, and now there was a new generation grown up. They 
asked, “How can we know that all this is true? You say that deliverance 
is coming, and that God will give the nation new life. We want proof.” 

Second Isaiah’s answer was to emphasize the absolute power and trust- 
worthiness of God. The exile is over. Jerusalem’s sorrow and trouble 
is finished. She has received double penalty for all her sins. Proclaim 
to her that God is returning home and with him all the exiles. He will 
come with strength, and bring the reward of his saving work with him. 
They will come, he and they together, like a shepherd and his sheep. 
He will gather the lambs with his arm, carry them in his bosom, lead 
gently those that are burdened with young. That is what the shepherd 
does for his sheep, and it is what God will do for Israel. 

The proof is in the remainder of Chapter 40. This will all come 
true because God has spoken it. If it were a mortal man of. flesh 
who had said this, you could never be sure of the truth of it, for all 
flesh is like the grass, here today and gone tomorrow, and man’s reliability 
is as steadfast and enduring as the wildflowers which so quickly fade. 
But God is different. His Word stands for ever. 

It stands for ever because of what God is.. He is so great and mighty, 
that when he created the world, he measured out the seas by handfuls, 
and measured out the heavens with the span of his hand. He can put all 
the dust of earth in his little tierce measure, and weigh the very mountains 
in his scales. No man can put a limit to God’s active power, and no 
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man is in a position to give him advice. Nations count for nothing be- 
fore him, and not all Lebanon can provide enough wood or beasts for 
the sacrifices which are his proper due. 

The prophet then turns to contrast the God of Israel with idols 
and images, and to emphasize the power of the living God against 
that of these dead, lifeless things of wood and silver and gold. He is 
God alone, and there is none like him, neither in the heavens above, nor 
on the earth beneath. He is the One who calls the stars up every night 
and sends them out each one in the correct order. They never vary, 
and not one of them ever misses the roll call. Why then should Jacob- 
Israel ever doubt? This God is an everlasting God. He created the 
heavens and the earth and all things are held in the hollow of his 
hand. What he has promised, that he can most surely perform. He 
never faints and is never weary. This God will bring us all safeiy and 
triumphantly home. It is quite true that both the deliverance and 
the journey are beyond human power. Even strong and lusty youths 
will faint on that long journey, and will stumble to rise no more. But 
those who trust in the strength of this all-powerful God will exchange 
their human strength for the strength of God. They will grow pinions 
like the far- and high-soaring vulture of the desert. They will run and 
never grow weary. They will keep on traveling and never fail. 

Second Isaiah’s answer, first in Chapter 40 and afterwards through- 
out the whole sixteen chapters, is that if the exiles realized the tremendous 
power of God and his absolute trustworthiness, they would know that 
they can trust him completely to perform what he has promised. 

Second Isaiah’s second problem was Ezekiel’s second problem—Why 
all the suffering of the exile? Why do we suffer for the sins of our 
fathers? His answer to this problem is one of the greatest in the Old 
Testament, so much so that men have seen in his words more than 
anywhere else, a foreshadowing of the Lord Jesus and his saving death 
upon the cross. The answer is given in Chapter 53. The Deuteronomic 
teaching was sound. There is a price to be paid for sin and apostasy, 
and that price is sorrow and pain and suffering and death. It is true 
that exiled Israel is paying the price for the sins of their fathers, Manasseh 
in particular. But, says he, the price is limited, and there comes a time 
when the whole price is paid. God has made the world so that sin 
sets up its inevitable train of consequences, and the innocent suffer with 
the guilty. They suffer because we are all bound together in one bundle, 
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and just as we all profit from the good that the good people do, we all 
have to suffer for the evil that the evil people do. But, though the 
innocent suffer, yet their suffering wipes the slate clean, and a new begin- 
ning can be made. When, said he, you realize that the suffering of the’ 
Servant is an ’esham (translated “an offering for sin”), i.e., a substitution, 
that is, he has suffered in order that the price may be paid and the slate 
wiped fully clean—then you will realize that all is now set for a new 
beginning. The price of the sins of the past has been paid, and a re- 
pentant, faithful Israel can start again and go from strength to strength. 
That, in a superb and unique way, is what Christ has done for all the 
sons of men. As Dorothy L. Sayers says, “God was man enough to take 
his own medicine.” He paid the price of sin, that we may all know that 
with true repentance we can make a new start. Jesus is the truest Servant 
of the Lord. 

This involves two messages for us. God can always be trusted. 
Every repentant sinner can make a new start here and now. 





The Bible in Contemporary Poetry 


CuHar es S. BrRaDEN 


LonG-TIME READERS of Reticion 1n LiFe may recall that several 
years ago’ an article of mine appeared in these pages, “The Bible in 
Contemporary Literature,” which, however, turned out to be rather the 
Bible in contemporary periodical literature and in the American novel. At 
the time, the writer hoped soon to carry his study to the contemporary poets 
and dramatists; but the years have passed, and even after nine years the 
dramatists await consideration. Here is a partial report on the poets. 
The original study and paper included a larger number of writers, which 
space limitations require that I omit. Among them were Elinor Wylie 
and Sarah Teasdale, who are no longer living, as well as Robert Frost, 
perhaps most popular of American poets, Archibald MacLeish, and John 
Masefield, who, though an English poet, spent some years of his life in 
America and is widely read here. Robert Frost, outside of some poems 
on biblical themes, proved to make less use of the Bible than any of those 
included here. MacLeish shows very, very little biblical influence in his 
writing, Masefield a great deal. 

My choice of poets to consider was arbitrary, but based upon two lists 
of “Best Poems,” published by Asa G. Dickinson on the basis of a com- 
posite rating device, for the decades 1926-35 and 1936-45. One of the 
poets, E. A. Robinson, passed off the scene as long ago as 1935, but his 
poetry is still widely read. All are representative American poets, except 
one, W. H. Auden, who now lives in the United States. It would be 
interesting to see whether their English colleagues would show greater 
or less biblical influence in their poetry. They all represent a decided 
departure from the Victorian and classical poets of an earlier generation. 
The list I have considered here, then, is as follows: W. H. Auden 
(1907- ), Robinson Jeffers (1887- ), Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(1892- ), E. A. Robinson (1869-1935), Carl Sandburg (1878-  ). 


1 Revicion in Lirt, Vol. IX (1940), pp. 113-27. 
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Obviously I could not read everything each one of these poets wrote. 
What I did was to read one or more representative volumes of each. To 
be sure, each may have written on specifically religious themes not in- 
cluded in these volumes, in which he made a much more extensive use of the 
Bible or biblical material than in the material considered. But, after all, from 
the standpoint of sheer literary influence, a better test seems to me to be: 
to what degree does the Bible, its ideas and mode of expression, influence 
the writer in his general writing? One who is saturated with biblical lore 
may never write a poem on any biblical theme, but he can hardly refrain 
from direct or indirect biblical allusions in his treatment of other themes. 
It was this that marked the writings of Shakespeare, Browning, and others. 
Recall, please, I am not writing of religion in the poets, but the 
Bible. I find not a few poems which are definitely religious in their gen- 
eral outlook but which make no allusion to the Bible. There are innumer- 
able allusions to classic divinities and some oriental religious ideas, if not 
divinities. Though I made no quantitative study of the matter, the im- 
pression definitely remains that the classical allusions far outnumber the 
biblical. 
I 


Of the work of Edna St. Vincent Millay I read Collected Lyrics 
(Harper, 1943). It represents a selection from most of her published 
volumes. I found, on finishing it, that I had marked only fourteen pas- 
sages which seemed to me to contain biblical allusions, and two of these 
are not certain. “The Little Hill,” which is her title of a poem on the 
death of Christ, is obviously Golgotha, and in it she mentions the “moon 
that saw Gethsemane and Mary’s tears.” In Figs from Thistles, a volume 
title which is, of course, biblical, she writes somewhat whimsically: 


Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses stand: 
Come and see my shining palace built upon the sand! (p. 127)? 


In “Renascence,” she writes of the 


. . . . path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool of every day. (p. 13) 


In “Interim,” she echoes David’s anguished cry: 


What is my life to me? And what am I 
to life—a ship whose star has guttered out. (p. 20) 





2 Excerpts from Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Collected Lyrics, 1943, are reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
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and sees: 
. « . . the universe unrolled 
Before me like a scroll... . (p. 23) 


In “Czechoslovakia,” she declares: 


If there were balm in Gilead, I would go 
To Gilead for your wounds, unhappy land. (p. 369) 


And she notes that: 


While Peter warms him in the servants’ hall 
The thorns are platted and the cock crows twice. (p. 369) 


Finally, in “Recapitulation,” she refers to David’s slaying Goliath: 


I am left simpler, less encumbered, by the consciousness that I 
shall by no pebble in my dirty sling avail... . 
To slay one purple giant. . . . (p. 380) 
Not much use of the Bible, one must frankly say; yet it appears that 
she is not unacquainted with it. 

My chief impression on reading the volume, Collected Lyrics, is of 
the poet’s obsession with death and the grave. There is religion in it— 
what I would term pagan religion: love of nature, a finding of God therein, 
notably in “Renascence.” Life is good, but bounded by the grave, transient. 
For example, in “Mortal Flesh, is not Your Place in the Ground?” 


Learn to love blackness while there is yet time, blackness 
Unpatterned, blackness without horizons, (p. 378) 


and ending: 


But why do you stand so, staring with stern face of ecstasy at the 
autumn leaves, 

At the boughs hung with banners along the road as if a procession 
were about to pass? 

Learn to love roots instead, that soon above your head shall be 
as branches. 


But no one has sung the love of life more passionately than she in 
“God’s World”: 


O world, I cannot hold thee close enough 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 

Thy mists that roll and rise! 

Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, world, I cannot get thee close enough. 
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Long have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this; 
Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart—Lord, I do fear 

Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me—let fall 

No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. (p. 32) 


II 


Of the poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, I read his Collected 
Poems (Macmillan, 1929). Of all those studied, he seems to me to be 
most prolific in his use of the Bible. I marked seventy-nine passages as 
containing biblical allusions. But some of these single items represent 
only the titles of whole poems which are definitely biblical, containing 
numerous biblical references which I did not undertake to count. One 


of these is “Calvary.” It shows a fine sense of the continuing crucifixion 
of Christ in the world today. 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 
Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the loss 

That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 

Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! ® 

Another, “Lazarus,” is a rather strange poem, purporting to show 

the reaction of Mary and Martha to their brother’s return from death, 
and more importantly, Lazarus’ own reaction. It is a bit cryptic, but it 
is a very interesting psychological study of one who has had the experi- 
ence of a return to life after death. Still another, rather longer, poem 
deals with Paul, and is based upon Acts 28:15: “When the brethren heard 
of us they came to meet us as far as Appii Forum.” In it he imagines the 
meeting of Paul with these men at “The Three Taverns,” the title given 
to the poem. He begins: 


8p, 83. Originally published in The Children of the Night, by E. A. Robinson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1919. Used by permission. 
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Is it you I see at last? 

And is it you now that are gazing 

As if in doubt of me? Was I not saying 
That I should come to Rome? 


. ... I might be free 

Had I stayed free of Caesar; but the word 

Of God would have it as you see it is, 

And here I am. The cup that I shall drink 
Is mine to drink—the moment or the place 
Not mine to say... . 


And if at last 
I give myself to make another crumb 
For this pernicious feast of time and men, 
Well, I have seen too much of time and men 
To fear the ravening or the wrath of either.* 


He recalls to them his experience on the Damascus road, the earlier ston- 
ing of Stephen. 


I fed my suffering soul 

Upon the Law till I went famishing 
Not knowing that I starved. 

How should I know? 


He does not detail the conversion, but asserts that it is through faith 
that he lives. 


I have lived 
Because the faith within me that is life 
Endures to live, and shall, till soon or late, 
Death, like a friend unseen, shall say to me 
My toil is over and my work begun. 


He foresees difficult times for the young church, but he is confident that 
the word of Gamaliel is sound: 


That if they be of men these things are nothing 
But if they be of God, they are for none 
To overthrow. 


“And, when you seem,” he warns them, 


as many a time you may, 
To have no other friend than hope, remember 
That you are not the first, or yet the last. 


*Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected Poems, 1929, by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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Many that hate 
Their kind are soon to know that without love 
Their faith is but the perjured name of nothing. 
I that have done some hating in my time 

See now no time for hate... .. 


I that have lost all else 

For wisdom, and the wealth of it, say now 
To you that out of wisdom has come love 
That measures and is of itself the measure 
Of works and hope and faith. 


The soldiers come to call him and he ends thus: 


Farewell, 
They have come to tell me I am going now 
With them. I hope that we shall meet again, 
But none may say what he shall find in Rome. 


It is an interesting, imaginative picture of an instant in the life of 
the great leader and of the early church—and rests solidly upon a close 
acquaintance with the Acts and the Epistles. It is evident that poet 
Robinson knows his New Testament. Biblical phrases are frequent; chosen 
from every portion of the Bible, they reflect a familiarity with the Bible 
comparable to that of the writers of an earlier day. The names taken 
from the Old Testament far outnumber those from the New, but the other 
allusions seem to be about equally divided. 


III 


Of Carl Sandburg’s work, I took the book The People, Yes (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936).° The very first poem has a biblical title: “The Tower of 
Babel,” an exceedingly modern version of the story in which the Tower 
of Babel is but once referred to per se. Following my usual method of 
marking passages which I recognized as surely or possibly biblical, I found 
I had marked a total of twenty-seven. This is rather better than the 
general average of the group, but far below what would have been found 
in the Victorian poets. They scattered pretty well through the Bible. 
Bible names that occur are Babel, Christ, Mary Magdalene, Judas Iscariot, 
Job, Bildad the Shuhite, Nehemiah, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Adam, 
David, Goliath, Nicodemus—not a very long list. Scriptural figures and 
phrases are not infrequent, some in a not too respectful setting: 





















5 The excerpts from The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., are reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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. “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If the women don’t get you then the whiskey 


must” - (p. 36); 


Sandburg is sai if not informal in handling Scripture. Take, 
for example, his interpretation of some passages from Job: 


“The poor of the earth hide themselves together,” wrote Job 
meaning in those days too they had a shantytown. 

“As wild asses in the wilderness they must go forth, to seek food 
as their task,” wrote Job meaning then too they carried the 
banner and hoped to connect with board and clothes somehow. 

“Tn a field not theirs they harvest,” wrote Job as though in Judea 
then the frontier was gone, as now in America instead of free 
homesteads the signs say: No Trespassing. (pp. 74-75) 


If Sandburg does not make large use of scriptural language, or often 
invoke God or religion as his inspiration, he nevertheless speaks of social 
justice, the rights of man, the feeling of the underdog, with a passion 
worthy of Amos or of Jesus. 


“What,” he cries, “‘is to be said 
of those rare and suave swine 
who pay themselves a fat swag of higher salaries 
in the same year they pay stockholders nothing, 
cutting payrolls in wage reductions and layoffs?” (p. 268) 


“‘What of those payday patriots 
who took three hundred millions of profit dollars 
from powder and supply contracts 
in the same years other men by thousands 
died with valor or took red wounds in a gray rain 
for the sake of a country, a flag?” (p. 268) 


The effect of the deadening routine of much of industrial labor is 
seen vividly in his poem about a woman working in a mitten factory, faster 
and faster so as to make more money, until 


. her hands became like mittens she said, 
And in the winter when she looked out one night 
Where the moon lighted a couple of evergreen trees: 
“My God!’ I look at evergreens in the moonlight 
and what are they? A pair of mittens. 
And what am I myself? Just a mitten. 
Only one more mitten, that’s all. 


“My God! if I live a little longer in that mitten factory the whole 
world will be just a lot of mittens to me 
And at last I will be buried in a mitten and on my grave they 
will put up a mitten as a sign one more mitten is gone.” (p. 204) 
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That, says the poet, “was why she listened to the organizer of the glove 
and mitten worker’s union; maybe the union could do something.” (p. 204) 


Paying his respects to the munitions makers and international bankers 
‘as causes of war, he writes: 





I pledge my allegiance, 

say the munitions makers and the international bankers, 

I pledge my allegiance to this flag, that flag, 

any flag at all, of any country anywhere 

paying its bills and meeting interest on loans, 

one and indivisible, 

coming through with cash in payment as stipulated 

with liberty and justice for all, 

say the munitions makers and the international bankers. (p. 210) 


He knows the cost of production, of which so much is said, in human 
terms. Can the privileged, he asks: 


. . understand the many down under 
who come home to their wives and children at night 
and night after night as yet too brave and unbroken 
to say, “I ache all over”? 
How can a poem deal with production cost 
and leave out definite misery paying 
a permanent price in shattered health and early old age? 
When will the efficiency engineers and the poets 
get together on a program! 
Will that be a cold day? will that be a special hour? 
Will somebody be coocoo then? 
And if so, who? 
And what does the Christian Bible say? 
And the Mohammedan Koran and Confucius and the Shintoists 
and the Encyclicals of the Popes? 
Will somebody be coocoo then? 
And if so, who? (p. 212) 


In depression times he saw the plight of the skilled laborer wanting 
to work, but finding nothing to do, felt the cruelty of the well-to-do who 
said, “If he knew how he could manage,” or admitting that there are ex- 
ceptional cases, declared that “where there is poverty you will generally 
find they were improvident and lacking in thrift and industry.” Cries 
the poet: 


Like the form of a seen and unheard prowler 
Like a slow and cruel violence 

is the known unspoken menace: 

Do what we tell you or go hungry; 

listen to us or you don’t eat. (p. 259) 
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Sandburg is a believer in a united world. He writes: 


This free man is a rare bird... . 
Some day when the United States of the Earth 
gets going and runs smooth and pretty there 
will be more of him than we have now. (p. 224) 


Men say it won’t come, that man will never create a United States of the 
World, that: 


“. . « » you are going too far when you talk about one 


world flag for the great Family of Nations,” 
they say that now. (pp. 240-41) 
But: 
. . man the stumbler and finder, goes on 
man the dreamer of deep dreams 
man the shaper and maker 
man the answerer. (p. 241) 


And Sandburg has no doubt he will achieve the goal. 


Man is a long time coming. 
Man will yet win. 
Brother may yet line up with brother: 


This old anvil laughs at many broken hammers. 
There are men who can’t be bought. 
The fireborn are at home in fire. 
The stars make no noise. 
You can’t hinder the wind from blowing. 
Time is a great teacher. 
Who can live without hope? 


In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, the people march: 
“Where to? what next?” (p. 286) 


IV 


Robinson Jeffers is America’s most vigorous poet, or shall I say most 
violent? He is stormy, moody. He lashes out violently now and again 
at what many of us accept as true; he is unconventional, shocking, some- 
times sordid—but always interesting. I was interested to read that Edna 
St. Vincent Millay regards him as the greatest contemporary American poet. 

He writes sometimes on biblical themes and in these poems, of course, 
biblical allusions are numerous. One poem of Jeffers’, “Dear Judas,” ° is 


® Quotations from Dear Judas, Horace Liveright, New York, 1929, and The Women of Point Sur, 
Boni and Liveright, New York, 1927, are used by permission of the publishers. 
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a poetic drama built about Jesus in which appear Jesus, Judas, Mary, and 
Lazarus as chief characters. Judas betrays Jesus, believing that by so 
doing he will force him to give up the wild dream of a kingdom and return 
to the quiet life of Galilee. He is made to cry: 


“You are assuming the blood guiltiness of perhaps a 
hundred lives forfeit in torment for rebellion, 
and not that alone—You that preached mercy! 
But I am able to prevent you. It is necessary for 
one man to be put under restraint to save the people— 
Oh, my friend, my one master, my love forever, 
forgive me before the act.” (p. 35) 


Jesus is represented as believing that he is the Son of God, that the 
time has come when he shall proclaim himself. The people, he believes, 
are waiting to crown him king. When he learns the carpenter is not his 
father, he is made by the poet to cry: 


“T loathed my life. It drove me into the desert mountains 
where after I had fasted... . 

I remembered the prophecies and heard voices from heaven. 
When I returned and asked her (Mary): Was God my Father? 
She wept and answered that He was my father.” (p. 13) 


Mary is definitely represented as having sinned. As she sees him led 
away to be tried, she cries: 


“they have brought me words that shine like new stars... . 
“Oh, omnipotent God, with whom through delusion he is 
joined in truth 
How marvelously thou hast made my secret sin 
the glory of the world. I saw his triumph in his eyes 
Before they told me. Without my sin he’d not have been 
born, nor yet without my falsehood have triumphed, 
For that exalted his deceived heart to the height of his 


destiny.” (pp. 38-40) 

“The Women of Point Sur” is a powerful dramatic poem, deeply 
tragic, and in some ways more sordid than any of his poems which I have 
examined. Most of them are saturated with sex, but this more than any, 
for here stalk not only fornication and adultery, but homosexuality, not 
covertly hinted at but handled with a baldness not usual even in con- 
temporary American literature, and finally incest. Of all the women in 
the poem, only one has no sex misadventure. 


Barclay, the central figure of the poem, is a minister who suddenly 
one day announced to his congregation: 
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. “I have nothing for you,” 
(Maybe he was franker than some of us on some occasions) 


“The creed died in my mind, I kept the 

pastorate, I thought the spirit, 
The revolutionary spirit of Christ would survive, flame 

the more freely. There are many others. 
Leaders of churches have sunk the myths and swim by 

the ethic. Love: and not resist violence: which one 

of us 
Holds to that now? Dared name it this time last year?” (p. 19) 


Not allowed to finish his statement, he left the church, left his home and 
went to the hills near Point Sur, but not until he had shouted: 
. “Christianity is false, 
The fable that Christ was the son of God and died to 
save you, died and lived again. Lies. You'd 
Swallow the yarns of idle fishermen, the wash of Syria?” (p. 20) 
The demented preacher, who seems to turn against everything he has 

hitherto held—for example, to free his soul he must have sordid inter- 
course with a Mexican maidservant and violate his own daughter—declares 
that there is no sin in following the desires of the flesh, and encourages 
homosexual relationships with the assurance that God does not condemn, 
He uses not a little scriptural language, for example: 


“What did you expect, the God would show himself visibly, 
his voice roar, his hand cover you in a cranny of the 
rock 
Against the flaring eyes, soul-eating terror, the unbear- 
able face, 
And let you peep at his rump when the power passes?” (p. 101) 
It is obvious that Jeffers is acquainted with the Bible. Yet in his large 
Selected Poetry, some 600 pages, where he is not dealing specifically 
with religious themes, he makes slight use of the Bible. 


V 


W. H. Auden is a young English poet who has spent considerable 
time in America and been widely read by Americans. In the list of Best 
Poems, 1936-45 compiled by Asa Dickinson, his Collected Poems ranked 
second (Robert Frost first). Outside of the “Christmas Oratorio,” dis- 
cussed later and, of course, full of biblical material, I marked only fifty 
passages as clearly biblical in origin. A rough tabulation revealed that the 
references to the Old Testament and New Testament were about equal. 
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A great deal of Auden’s poetry is religious or philosophical. Since this 
is So, it might be expected that he would make a larger use of the Bible 
than he does. 

The entire Part IV consists of a “Christmas Oratorio,” For the Time 
Being, and on the title page appears a quotation from Romans: 





What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that 
Grace may abound? God forbid. 


He uses the device of a narrator, various choruses and semichoruses, as well 
as the chief characters of the Nativity, who narrate, chorus or speak as 
d | required in following the story. In the Annunciation appear jointly and 
separately the psychological functions, Intuition, Feeling, Sensation, and 
Thought, 
The four who manage 
His fallen estate: 
We who are four were 
Once but one 


Before his act of 
Rebellion." 
r- 


es | Then Gabriel‘and Mary—Gabriel concludes the dialogue with Mary thus: 


es Since Adam, being free to choose, 

n. Chose to imagine he was free 

To choose his own necessity, 

Lost in his freedom, Man pursues 

The shadow of his images: 

Today the Unknown seeks the known; 

What I am willed to ask, your own 

Will has to answer; child, it lies 

Within your power of choosing to 

Conceive the Child who chooses you. (p. 420) 





ge | The temptation of St. Joseph follows, then the wise men come and the 

lly § shepherds, first in the fields, then at the manger where Mary sings a lovely 
song to her baby. There follows a long meditation of Simeon in prose, 
deeply philosophical. Herod orders the slaughter of the innocents though 
lamenting the necessity, thus: 


ble Civilisation must be saved even if this means sending for the military, as I 
est suppose it does. How dreary. Why is it that in the end civilisation always has 
ced to call in these professional tidiers to whom it is all one whether it be Pythagoras 
7m” homicidal lunatic that they are instructed to exterminate? O dear, why 
'*F couldn’t this wretched infant be born somewhere else? Why can’t people be 
sensible? I don’t want to be horrid. Why can’t they see that the notion of a 


¢ 


zt 


. 


the 
ual. 





T Exeerpts from W. H. Auden, Collected Poems, 1945, are reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Random House, Inc., New York. 
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finite God is absurd? Because it is. And suppose, just for the sake of argument, 
that it isn’t, that this story is true, that this child is in some inexplicable manner 
both God and Man, that he grows up, lives, and dies, without committing a single 
sin? Would that make life any better? On the contrary it would make it far, 
far worse. For it could only mean this; that once having shown them how, God 
would expect every man, whatever his fortune, to lead a sinless life in the flesh 
and on earth. Then indeed would the human race be plunged into madness 
and despair. And for me personally at this moment it would mean that God 
had given me the power to destroy Himself. I refuse to be taken in. He could 
not play such a horrible practical joke. Why should He dislike me so? I’ve 
worked like a slave. Ask anyone you like. I read all official dispatches without 
skipping. I’ve taken elocution lessons. I’ve hardly ever taken bribes. How dare 
He allow. me to decide? I’ve tried to be good. I brush my teeth every night. 
I haven’t had sex for a month. I object. I’m a liberal: I want everyone to 
be happy. I wish I had never been born. (pp. 459-60) 


The flight into Egypt brings the oratorio to an end, save for the final 
word of the narrator and a last chorus. Says the narrator: 


Well, so that is that. Now we must dismantle the tree, 
Putting the decorations back into their cardboard boxes— 
Some have got broken—and carrying them up to the attic. 
The holly and the mistletoe must be taken down and burnt, 
And the children got ready for school... . . 


In the meantime 
There are bills to be paid, machines to keep in repair, 
Irregular verbs to learn, the Time Being to redeem 
From insignificance. The happy morning is over, 
The night of agony still to come; the time is noon; 
When the Spirit must practise his scales of rejoicing 
Without even a hostile audience, and the Soul endure 
A silence that is neither for nor against her faith 
That God’s Will will be done, that, in spite of her prayers, 
God will cheat no one, not even the world of its triumph. (pp. 465-66) 


Then the whole ends with the chorus saying: 


He is the Way. 
Follow Him through the Land of Unlikeness; 
You will see rare beasts, and have. unique adventures. 


He is the Truth. 

Seek Him in the Kingdom of Assxiety; 

You will come to a great city that has expected your return 
for years. 


He is the Life. 
Love Him in the World of the Flesh; 
And at your marriage all its occasions shall dance for joy. (p. 466) 
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I don’t even pretend to know what all of it means, but it does reveal 
a knowledge and use of the Bible, albeit woven into a strange pattern 
with ideas that do not seem to be biblical. 


VI 


_ So my study ends. What generalizations, if any, may be drawn? 
Only this, that our leading contemporary poets seem not to make such 
extensive use of the Bible as those of an earlier day. If they do not, 
the question may well be asked: “Why? Is it because they themselves 
do not know the Bible?” This may well be the case, though with the 
exception of one of those studied, MacLeish, the references that occur 
are well enough scattered through the Bible to lead one to believe that 
the writers at least have some familiarity with the Book, possibly much 
more than the limited use of it might lead one to think. Could it be 
that they think their readers would, because of a lack of biblical back- 
ground, not understand what they were saying if they used the language 
of Scripture? If they did—though that is probably not the reason—they 
might have been justified, for actually the degree of biblical illiteracy 
among people of middle age or younger is tragic, due probably to the 
fact that they received their religious education during the period in which 
the life-situation emphasis as over against the Bible-centered emphasis in 
that field was most in vogue. 

The relative merits of the two types of curricula may well be de- 
bated. If there were a necessary conflict between the two, the writer him- 
self would, without question, choose the former as more vital and pro- 
ductive of Christian character. But why should they be set one over 
against the other? Rather they ought to be combined, and each made 
to strengthen and complete the other. Surely something profoundly im- 
portant is missed, if only from the standpoint of good literature, if the 
Bible is neglected. But, of course, that is not the Bible’s chief importance. 
It is the book of life; it grows out of life; it speaks to life as no other 
book ever written, and could and should be used to a much larger extent in 
religious education than it has been in recent years, if we are not to lose 
something very precious and very meaningful out of our life and culture. 





The Faith of The United Church 
of Canada* 


RANDOLPH CARLETON CHALMERS 


IN 1942 a member of the editorial staff of The Christian Century, who 
had recently attended the sessions of the Tenth General Council of The 
United Church of Canada, wrote a commendatory editorial about this 
church under the title, “Canada—Where Union Is Strength.” However, 
there was, according to this writer, a “most critical need” in this new 
church; namely, the need to develop “a theology which will at once 
strengthen its unity and release energies in Canadian Christianity to im- 
pregnate and nourish the national culture.” ? 

The United Church of Canada came into being on June 10, 1925. 
In this year, when we are celebrating the silver jubilee of the formation 
of this new church from three ancient religious streams—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational—one factor we may profitably consider 
is that of the status of theology in this church. Is this “most critical 
need” being met? If so, how? and to what extent? 

The climate of opinion in the Western world during the past few 
decades has not been conducive to an enhancement of theology. Ameri- 
can Christianity, including the religious life of The United Church of 
Canada, was influenced by this untheological atmosphere. Any appraisal 
of the place of doctrine in the United Church must, therefore, take into 
consideration the recent past, as well as the contemporary situation. How- 
ever, we believe that today there are indications that this climate of opin- 
ion is changing and that The United Church of Canada, along with other 
churches, is experiencing a rebirth of theology and a concern for the faith 
given to the saints. 

There is a Preamble to the Articles on Doctrine in the Basis of Union 
of The Unitéd Church of Canada which, looked at in the light of twenty- 
five years of history in church union, and remembering that this docu- 


*In this article the term “Faith” stands for the content of the faith, or Christian belief. 
1 The Christian Century, Sept. 30, 1942. 
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ment was written as far back as 1908, takes on the form of prophecy. 
It seems to have indicated some of: the main lines of theological develop- 
ment that this new church was to take. We quote the preamble in full:? 

We, the representatives of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Congrega- 
tional branches of the Church of Christ in Canada, do hereby set forth the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith, as commonly held among us. In doing so, we build 
upon the foundation laid by the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief corner-stone. We affirm our belief in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the primary source and ultimate standard of Christian faith 
and life. We acknowledge the teaching of the great creeds of the ancient Church. 
We further maintain our allegiance to the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation, 
as set forth in common in the doctrinal standards adopted by the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, by the Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by 
the Methodist Church. We present the accompanying statement as a brief summary 
of our common faith and commend it to the studious attention of the members 
and adherents of the negotiating Churches, as in substance agreeable to the teaching 


of the Holy Scriptures. 

In this preamble there are five clear statements respecting doctrine 
in The United Church of Canada. First, the faith of The United Church 
is Christocentric. “We build upon the foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.” The 
Church is not of men. It is the gift of God to men through Jesus Christ. 
Hence to be a Church in.any New Testament sense of the term is to be 
part of that universal structure of fellowship which acknowledges Jesus 
Christ as its King and Head. “Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” This is basic in all matters of belief 
in The United Church of Canada as well as in other churches of Chris- 
tendom. 

This implies, as the articles of doctrine make explicit, that the faith 
of this Canadian church is Trinitarian. We believe in God in the fullness 
of his revelation as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Within The United 
Church there are undoubtedly varieties of Trinitarian interpretation. But, 
generally speaking, our doctrinal witness as,a church has been one with 
the great historic traditions of Christianity which have regarded the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as enshrining the most precious truths of our faith. 

This Trinitarian theological outlook of The United Church of Canada 
ultimately means that we have a weapon with which to fight those anthropo- 
centric or humanistic tendencies in our world which dethrone God and 
enthrone.man. It also enables us to give due obedience to the claims 


2 The Manual of The United Church of Canada, 1946, p. 13. 
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of Christ as the Word of God to man. This foundation upon which we 
build, “laid by the apostles and prophets,” is grounded in the eternal 
wisdom and love and power of the Sovereign Lord of life. With such 
strength the church can conquer the world. 

Second, the faith of The United Church of Canada is biblical. “We 
affirm our belief in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the primary source and ultimate standard of Christian faith and life.” 
Or, as Article Two, “Of Revelation,” in the Articles on Doctrine, states: 
“We receive the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, given 
by inspiration of God, as containing the only infallible rule of faith and 
life, a faithful record of God’s gracious revelations, and as the sure witness 
to Christ.” 

There is no declaration concerning the “how” of scriptural inspiration 
or interpretation in The United Church. In these matters we permit 
freedom of belief because to do otherwise would mean a denial of the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, bringing to light the Word of 
God in Scripture. 

The Bible is regarded as “the primary source and ultimate standard” 
—to which all creeds, including our own Twenty Articles on doctrine, are 
secondary standards—“of Christian faith and life.” This statement re- 
calls the words of the Westminster Confession of Faith when it says that 
the Scriptures “are given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith 
and life.” By faith and life we mean all that is included in belief and 
conduct. The Bible is not our ultimate standard in mathematics, or 
science, or art. It rather, and much more significantly, serves as a “rule” 
or “regulator” for a Christian in those matters that are of deepest con- 
cern to himself and society—his relationship to God and his duty to his 
fellow men. 

During the past few years stress has been laid on the primary impor- 
tance of the Bible in the life of our church. Biblical illiteracy is the 
handmaid of evil, while scriptural wisdom is the key to life. Having come 
through a period of spiritual aridity in our Western culture, we realize 
that we must redig the wells of soul renewal and find the water of life 
which proceeds from the Word of God in the Bible. Our theological 
need can only be met as the whole Church nourishes its spirit on the Bible. 

Third, The United Church of Canada is a creedal church. “We ac- 
knowledge the teaching of the great creeds of the Ancient Church.” We 
believe that these creeds, such as “The Apostles’ Creed” and “The Nicene 
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Creed,” as. well as’ the Confessions of the Reformed Churches, witness 
to the one true gospel of God’s holy and redeeming love in Jesus Christ. 

Any creed is a formula written by men. In the nature of the case 
no creed can express the whole truth of God. His grace cannot be con- 
fined in human language. But we do believe that these creedal words 
attest before the world those things most surely believed amongst us. The 
preamble to which we have referred states that the Creed of The United 
Church of Canada is “in substance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures.” It would be impossible for us to say that any creed, least 
of all our own, could agree “in detail” with the teaching of the Bible. 
But when a creed, like the Bible, is a “sure witness to Christ,” it can fill 
a worthy and necessary place in the life of a church. 

‘When ordinands are ordained to the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments in the Church of God by The United Church of Canada, they 
are asked if they are “in essential agreement” with the Articles of Doctrine 
in the Basis of Union. This phrase, “essential agreement,” is a con- 
tribution of Congregationalism to The United Church. When repre- 
sentatives of the three negotiating churches conferred on matters of 
doctrine, one of the questions that arose was that of a minister’s formal 
subscription to the new Creed of The United Church of Canada. Here 
Congregationalists, with their witness to liberty in matters of theological 
interpretation, won'the day. In fact, the Congregationalists were prepared 
not to enter church union, if they had to surrender this historic position of 
their churches respecting doctrine. Happily for all concerned, and the 
future of The United Church of Canada, the representatives of the three 
negotiating churches decided that it was sufficient for a minister to be in 
“essential agreement” with the doctrinal Basis of Union. 

When members come into The United Church ef Canada on profession 
of faith in Jesus Christ, they are asked to give assent to three questions, 
only the first of which is doctrinal, and this question is a shortened form 
of the Apostles’ Creed. This means that there is no place for literalism or 
verbalism in matters of doctrine in The United Church of Canada. 

Some ‘important developments in doctrine have taken place in The 
United Church of Canada in the past twelve years. This church, believing 
that Christians of each new generation are called to state the church’s 
faith “afresh in terms of the thought of their own age and with the em- 
phasis their age needs,” has produced “A Statement of Faith,” a “Cate- 
chism,” and other related material on doctrine that have served a worthy 
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purpose in our own church and have been used in other churches of Chris- 
tendom. This story of theological effort deserves further elaboration. 

The Seventh General Council of The United Church of Canada in 
1936, believing that the “time is opportune for the preparation of a State- 
ment of Faith that shall embody in concise and intelligible form what we in 
The United Church conceive to be the substance of Christian belief,” ap- 
pointed a “Commission on the Christian Faith,” which presented the “State- 
ment of Faith” to the Ninth General Council (1940). This council gave 
“general approval” to this Statement of Faith and commended it to the 
church “for the instruction of the young and the guidance of believers.” 
Since 1940 this statement has been reprinted fifteen times. It is not a 
substitute for the twenty articles on doctrine in the Basis of Union, but 
is an interpretation of this doctrinal basis in more concise form and simpler 
language. 

The “Statement of Faith” was followed in 1941 by Highways of 
the Heart, a devotional book based on the “Statement of Faith.” This was 
also the work of the Commission on Christian Faith. More than 22,000 
copies of this book have been sold. 

At the request of the same Commission on Christian Faith, and with 
the critical assistance of some of its members, Professor John Dow gave 
The United Church an exposition of the Statement of Faith in 1943, 
under the title, This Js Our Faith. This book has become Canada’s religious 
best seller. Besides two printings for England, of one thousand copies 
each, there have been seven Canadian printings, amounting to 10,750 
copies. In reviewing this book in the British Weekly, Dr. N. Micklem 
wrote: “I find it difficult not to praise this book in terms that will seem 
extravagant.” In matters of doctrine this exposition has become the guide, 
counselor, and friend of many ministers and lay men and women, making 
plain to them the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Then, in 1944, there came the Catechism, prepared by the Commission 
on Christian Faith and issued under the authority of the General Council. 
Considerable credit for this Catechism is due to Dr. Richard Davidson, 
the chairman of the Commission. The Catechism, consisting of eighty-six 
questions and answers, and divided into four main sections on “God,” 
“Man,” “Salvation,” and “Christian Life and Duty,” has won for itself 
a position of theological significance in the life of The United Church 
of Canada. One quarter of a million copies of this Catechism have been 
printed. : 
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A considerable amount of other pamphlets, ‘books, and articles on 
matters of doctrine in its various aspects has been: produced by the Com- 
mission on ‘Christian Faith and by many individuals in The United Church 
during the past decade. For the most part this material has been well 
received. This reception indicates the eagerness with which many people 
are seeking for literature on Christian theology. In the first quarter of 
1949 a booklet, Our Living Faith, being an interpretation of the faith of 
The United Church of Canada, was distributed to the extent of nearly 
50,000 copies within twelve weeks. This is one more sign of the response 
of our people to theological writing. 

It will also be of interest to know that the Catechism, This Is Our 
Faith, and other publications on doctrine have found favor with many 
people beyond the bounds of The United Church of Canada. The New 
Life Movement of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., recommended the 
Catechism to its ministers for the purpose of instructing new communicants 
in the Christian faith. Orders of various quantities have been filled for 
congregations, bookstores, and individuals in the United States, Great 
Britain, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, China, and India. Even 
more significant is the fact that people in the following communions have 
studied this material: Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, Mennonite, 
Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren, Episcopal, and Dutch Reformed. 

Fourth, the faith of The United Church of Canada is evangelical. 
“We further maintain our allegiance to the evangelical doctrines of the 
Reformation, as set forth in common in the doctrinal standards adopted 
by the Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Congregational - Union 

. . and by The Methodist Church.” These doctrinal standards were 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, the various platforms of Congre- 
gationalism and the twenty-five “Articles of Religion” of The Methodist 
Church. They are all evangelical in that they center on the evangel of 
God’s redemptive love for sinful man in Jesus Christ. This is the good 
news the church must proclaim to a lost world. The United Church, in 
company with other evangelical communions, ‘exists to declare in word 
and life that Jesus is the Savior of men. 

Evangelism has not been as prominent in the church life of this 
century as it ought to have been. Sacramentarian tendencies, pagan theo- 
ries, and secularism have tended to denature the evangelical truth of 
the gospel. However, many believe that the redemptive note is once 
more becoming central in preaching and teaching. There are signs of 
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this throughout Christendom, and not least of all in The United Church 
of Canada. We believe that the theological resurgence we are experi- 
encing is being used as an instrument of the Holy Spirit to bring us back 
to the centralities of our faith. 

Fifth, the faith of The United Church of Canada is ecumenical. It 
is “our common faith,” states the preamble. But it is common not only 
to the three churches that came into church union, but also to the universal 
Church of Jesus Christ. The United Church of Canada has declared 
itself to be “not only a united but a uniting church,” and we believe that 
this holds in theological as well as in ecclesiastical matters. 

Some will say that this emphasis on “our common faith” must have 
meant a toning down of some important doctrinal points of view. Our 
experience in The United Church of Canada has not found this to be so. 
There are varieties of theological outlook in The United Church, as in 
other churches. We have not endeavored as a church to reduce the 
theological thinking of our people to a least common denominator. This 
would only result in a colorless, insipid, and powerless evangel. Rather we 
have tried as a church to be true to the faith of our founders in per- 
mitting diversities in biblical and theological interpretation to exist side 
by side in the one fellowship. Part of the genius of our church lies 
in our ability to hold differences of opinion within the unity of the faith. 

The first twenty-five years in The United Church of Canada, from 
the point of view of doctrine, have been years of progress in the things 
of the faith. There has been considerable theological indifference in both 
the pulpit and the pew, but we believe that this indifference is being 
supplanted by a deep concern for matters of doctrine. As we have stated, 
there are many indications of this theological turn in our church’s think- 
ing. Moreover, this trend is a promise of better things to come in the 
next twenty-five years. 

This is a theological age. We cannot escape history in this regard. 
Man is compelled to theologize by the contemporary situation. In such 
an age it behooves the whole Church of Jesus Christ to let her light 
shine that men may see and be saved. 





The Liberty of Christian Prise 


Sane G. McCurcHan 


WHILE A GREAT DEBT is owed by Western Christian music to 
Judaism and to Catholicism, both Eastern and Western, its culmination 
was reached under the tutelage of Protestantism. All credit must be 
given to the Church Universal for the development of the art of music 
and the progress it has made, for it was through the needs of the growing 
and developing Church and the untiring labors of its devoted leaders 
that it lived, thrived, and became the great spiritual force that it has become. 
The first converts to the Christian faith came from the ranks of the 
Jews: Jesus attended services in the synagogue; Paul and Barnabas 
preached in the Synagogue of the Jews at Salamis; the Jewish converts 
were familiar with the cantillations heard in their houses of worship; they 
sang their psalms. Later, when the evangelists extended and expanded 
their efforts to Christianize the Greeks, an additional element was added: 
not only was Greek the common language; the only music with which 
the newer converts were familiar was that of the Greeks. The Greek 
musical system was quite intricate, more theoretical than of practical value, 
but it was from this system that the elaborate ritual music of both the 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches stemmed. The new 
faith brought with it a spiritual element which set apart the New Dis- 
pensation from the Old and differed widely, radically, from the Greek 
materialism. It was through the continuance of the synagogue customs, 
the employment of the technical forms of the. Greeks, and the hymns, 
often rhapsodies, of the new faith that Christian music evolved. 
From the beginnings of the Gregorian style the evolution through 
the channels of the Church is strikingly clear: (1) the church modes; 
(2) the hexachord system; (3) the idea of polyphony with its concomitant 
unfolding of time and notations; (4) organum, descant, and measured 
music; (5) the recognition of the value of the principle of “imitation” 
developed by the early Netherlanders; (6) the extreme exploitation of 
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the canonic devices of augmentation, diminution, inversion, and reversion 
by the so-called “New School” of composers led by Okeghem; (7) the 
later trend toward sentiment and beauty rather than emphasis on technical 
niceties led by Josquin des Prés; (8) the medieval plays with their ac- 
companying music; (9) the remarkable school of vocal polyphonic writers 
which culminated in Palestrina; (10) the Lutheran chorale and its in- 
fluence on organ music as well as the development of the instrument 
itself; (11) the Genevan psalm tune; (12) the motet, the cantata, the 
English anthem, the oratorio, yes, even the opera—all can be traced 
directly to the Church. For it was the Church that trained, nurtured, 
and sponsored the men who carried on the work and it was in and through 
the Church that their music was made known. 

Protestant church music is one of the finest fruits of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was a complex movement of the early sixteenth century 
due to a multiplicity of causes which affected the moral, doctrinal, economic, 
and political life of the entire Western world. In ecclesiastical history it 
was that important movement in Western Christendom which resulted in 
the formation of various Protestant bodies; as commonly understood, it 
was a breaking away from the Roman Catholic Church which had for 
many centuries completely dominated the thinking of Western civilization. 

During the seventeenth century a Protestant, generally speaking, was 
an adherent of Lutheranism or Anglicanism, through which developed the 
later Puritans, Presbyterians, and other dissenting groups. Yet Henry 
VIII, the father of the Church of England, never liked Protestantism; 
he gained his title, “Defender of the Faith,” from the contemporary 
Pope to whom he addressed a Latin treatise in which he made an attack 
on Martin Luther. Even today many members of Anglican communions 
object to being dubbed Protestants. 

When Martin Luther broke with the Roman Church he drew dis- 
tinct lines between priest and laity; he wanted for his congregations a more 
active, less passive, share in public worship and his clear, practical mind 
recognized an effective factor in congregational singing. 

Roman Church music proceeded from the Gregorian chant which 
is strictly a detail of the sacerdotal office. Lutheran music, on the contrary, 
is primarily based on the congregational hymn. The one is that of the 
cleric, the other that of the layman; the one official, prescribed, un- 
alterable; the other free, democratic, and spontaneous. In these con- 
trasting forms and ideals we find the same conceptions which characterize 
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the doctrines, worship, and government of the opposing :bodies. In the 
Catholic Church song, like prayer, is considered essentially a Jiturgic 
office. In the Protestant churches the barrier of an intermediary priest- 
hood is done away with; the entire membership is the universal priest- 
hood with but one mediator, Jesus Christ. This conception gives to 
the body of believers the office of worship. Because of this it is per- 
fectly natural that the song of the people should have a place in Prot- 
estant worship that has never been granted them by the Roman Church. 
This is inherent in the different emphases placed upon the relation of 
the individual to the church. 

In the time of Gregory the Great the singing of the Gregorian music 
was in a style highly artistic; it is to the credit of such men as Ambrose 
and Gregory that they enlisted the art of singing in the services of the 
Church and that they gave a Church style to antique singing. This style, 
which many would make the standard for all time, was one which could 
not be adapted to general congregational use; it required much training 
of the individuals or bodies of singers, quite too much for the individual 
worshiper to undergo. 

‘From the seventh century the people had been more and more .ex- 
cluded from singing in the Church until they had nothing left other 
than the singing of a few responses, especially the Kyrie eleison. Luther 
gave back to the churches their singing. While he had a very considerable 
repository of pre-Reformation hymns,’ Luther had not only to adapt this 
pre-Reformation song to his purpose, he had to create much more that 
he needed, both words and music. Gifted composers of singable melodies 
were rare; most of the musicians of the day ia Germany were but arrangers; 
they were not true composers. They took tunes from the old Gregorian 
chants and from secular songs and arranged them for Luther’s use. The 
wisdom of Luther in thus employing the idiom of the people’s song has 
been more than justified by its results. This is one of the first evidences 
of “the liberty of Christian praise.” 

If there is any one thing that characterizes Luther’s music it was 
his willingness to welcome any that was available, be it from the Reman 
Church, from secular sources, or whatever; all that he demanded was 
that it lend itself to association with words that were devotional and con- 
secrated by holy associations. He rejected altogether the Catholic con- 
ception of the act of worship as in itself sufficient; it was not new forms 


1 Wackernagel lists 1,448 German religious lyrics written between 868 and 1518. 
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but a new spirit which Luther gave to his church—“the liberty of 
Christian praise.” — 

Nothing is socially influential that is not first of all individually in- 
fluential. Music would never have reached the status it has as a means 
of religious expression if it did not have peculiar personal values to those 
who listen to it and who participate in its making. No other art has so 
successfully reached the heart of the mass of individuals as has music; 
thus it gives tremendous power to thé social act of public worship; and 
this has been achieved through “the liberty of Christian praise.” 

It naturally follows that the song of the universal priesthood of 
believers should be in the vernacular, their native idiom. One of the con- 
sequences of the secession from the Roman Church was the formation 
of the independent sects which later became organized churches, some of 
them national, so that the need of a classical language, one of the funda- 
mental ideals of the Roman Church, no longer obtained. Each new 
church chose to exercise its liberty of praise through the medium of its 
familiar speech. 

The tunes, called chorales, were drawn from three sources. (1) 
There was the song of the Catholic Church. Luther retained certain 
prayers from the Roman Mass and did not hesitate to make use of the 
great store of excellent music which had developed with it and through 
the various minor offices. (2) He took the melodies used with the pre- 
Reformation lyrics. He retained many of the original melodies of the 
early German hymns and drew upon those used by the Bohemian brethren.* 
(3) Finally he took the secular folk song. This proved a veritable mine 
of material which might be used as the basis for chorale tunes; and they 
were used in abundance. 

It was ‘upon this base that Germany’s great musical edifice was 
erected; the whole of Johann Sebastian Bach’s art is inextricably associated 
with the chorale; his earliest compositions were chorale studies for” the 
clavier and the organ; his last was an organ chorale upon which he worked 
only a few days before he died.* The name of Bach is the greatest of 
all names in Protestant church music; he is one of the monumental figures 
in religious history. He was one of those supreme artists in whom we 
find concentrated: not only the spirit but the experiments of an epoch. His 
contribution to ‘church music was twofold: organ music and vocal music. 


2 The followers of John Huss had produced a book of hymns for themselves in 1501, twenty-three 
years before Luther issued his first one. 


8 He entitled it, “Before Thy throne with this I come.” ” 
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In the latter field he must yield the palm of superiority to Palestrina, 
the quality of whose writing for voices has never been surpassed. Bach’s 
vocal works, certainly the larger ones, are now heard only in the concert hall. 

The immediate attraction of the organ for the German people lay 
in two things: (1) it is a “vocal” instrument, and (2) the early use of 
the chorale as the theme held attention because of the familiarity with 
the words—the association of ideas. Bach’s great genius shows to best 
advantage in his organ works, and’ these are much more widely known 
than those for voices. 

Bach must be regarded as the source of modern composition and 
playing. Although he did not originate all elements, he built on them 
and perfected them. Others had experimented widely; these experi- 
ments Bach sifted, and made permanent those that were good. The 
transfiguration of the chorale from a simple song of the people, with all 
its sacred and ecclesiastical associations, to a purely artistic work must be 
attributed to him. “Every consideration of Bach must take its departure 
from the chorales,” said Karl Nef, late Professor of Musicology, University 
of Basel. Beyond that statement, for our purpose, we need not go. - 

The development of the opera and its influence toward a freer style 
in both vocal and instrumental music was based on the monophonic idea— 
a single melody supported by harmonies; it relegated polyphonic music 
—the older system of interweaving melodies—to the church, with the 
organ as its chief medium of expression. Bach and Handel became the 
great exponents of the new polyphonic style, Bach contributing the amazing 
mass of organ literature and Handel, through an interesting and curious 
series of circumstances, giving us the great oratorio choruses. 

No Anglican Church composer has been able to produce such monu- 
mental works of musical art as adorn both the Roman and Lutheran 
Evangelical liturgies. The music of the Church of England, however, 
can claim an honorable place in music history. Much of the general 
history of England is the history of the Church of England; it is filled 
with conflicts “over dogma, ritual, polity, and the relation of the Church 
to the individual.” ‘And the very methods of musical expression have 
been as fiercely debated as vital matters of doctrine and: authority. For 
more than three centuries there has been a clash between the liturgists 
and the nonliturgists, the conformers and the nonconformers, the Angli- 
cans and the Puritans, and not a little of it has had to do with music. 
Hence the study of the church music of England has to, do with forms 
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and practices. rather than with its development of an art as such. As a 
result, there have been two different lines of development, viz., the ritual 
music of the Established Church and that of the independent bodies; the 
one “service” music, anthems, chants, and hymns (largely office hymns), 
and the other psalmody (meaning not only metricalized psalms but. the 
general-use hymn). 

In its attitude toward worship, the Anglican Church is perhaps more 
Catholic than Protestant in that its service is fixed and congregational 
participation is of little consequence—the service goes on whether or not 
there is a congregation. So far as the music itself is concerned, its dis- 
tinguishing feature is the anthem. This is because, of all the portions 
of the service, the text of the anthem is not prescribed; the Prayer Book 
merely says that after the Third Collect, “in quires and places where they 
sing here followeth the anthem.” While ordinary discretion is usually 
employed by the director of music, the matter of selection of textual 
content is largely in his hands. 


If the music of the anthem be not suggested by the very essence of the words 
it were better never to have been written. One cannot insist too forcibly that 
(church) music must be inspired by some definite sentiment.* 


It must always be kept in mind that church music is not absolute music; it 


depends upon a text for its inspiration. 

The anthem developed out of the motet. While its etymology has 
never yet been made clear, there is no question as to its antecedents, As 
the anthem emerged from the motet, the plan of the latter was followed 
insofar as the accompaniment was little more than a duplication of the 
voice parts. As it grew and took on a form of its own, the accompaniment 
began to add to its interest and to assist in bringing out the sense of the 
text; it was no longer a mere echo of the voice parts. In some cases the 
composers seemed to be striving for instrumental rather than for vocal 
effects. This was especially true in the case of the “verse” anthems. The 
English anthem has never been subjected to the influence of the opera 
as has the music of the Catholic Mass. Opera, in fact, has never had 
such a hold on the general public in England as it has had in Italy; there 
has been no conflict in interest on the part of composers since Handel. 

Music took a prominent part in the spread of the new faith aside 
from the areas influenced by the chorale enthusiasts and the Anglicans. 
But. under John Calvin, who insisted that only “inspired words” sung 


“Foster, Myles B., Anthems and Anthem Composers. London, got, p. 101. 
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to Unison tunes be used, it took an entirely different departure. So strong 
a hold did the unison tunes of Genevan origin take on the English people 
that for nearly two centuries there was little part singing heard in English 
dissenting churches. 

The exiles who had been forced to flee from the persecutions of Eng- 
land’s Queen Mary found final sanctuary in Geneva, where they came 
under the influence of Calvin. They had taken with them their psalms 
which had been rendered into English in the form of the double common 
meter, together with the tunes to which they were accustomed to sing- 
ing them. This meter was quite unknown in Geneva and became a con- 
siderable factor in shaping the Genevan pattern. Burgeois and other 
Genevan composers provided some of the great melodies of all time to 
be sung. to the metrical psalms. Best known of them is undoubtedly 
Old Hundredth, which is said to be sung by more Christians around the 
world than any other one tune. The list of psalters which came out of 
the Calvinistic movement has been a fruitful source of excellent music 
for many generations. 

There was little of literary merit in the early renditions of the 
psalms. Of the translators it was said that “their piety was better than 
their poetry.” There was little of anything to inspire musicians; “the 
Puritan was a precisian,” and he was no mystic. The mystical vagueness 
of musical utterance, with its appeal to an indefinable emotion, did not 
arouse any sympathetic response in him. He was as hard in his pious 
expression as he was in his argumentation; he called a spade a spade, not 
an instrument for delving in the earth. 

The singing of the Wesleyan Revival was a revelation of the power 
that lies in popular song when inspired by conviction. As was the case 
with the Lutheran chorale, more souls were induced to seek the Chris- 
tian way of life through the singing of the hymns of the Methodists than 
through all of the preaching of their many evangelists. While the hymns 
of Watts had already been. written, they had not as yet taken a firm hold 
on either dissenters or churchmen. The singing Methodists gave an im- 
pulse to congregational singing that has never been wholly lost.. 

Myles Coverdale attempted to introduce into England the German 
chorale with which he had become familiar during his visits to the con- 
tinent, but his attempt was nipped in the bud by Henry VIII who included 
Coverdale’s Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songs in the list of proscribed 
books. John Wesley gave the greatest impetus to the use of the chorale 
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in-England that it ever had through including several of them in his tune 
books. _He came to know them through his association with the Moravians 
and was very fond of them. But even this favorable sanction passed on 
to his numerous followers did not “take.” 

The chorale, as a popular expression in people’s singing, has never 
extended to any appreciable extent in English-speaking countries. There 
has been much discussion as to why this is so, but no good purpose could 
be served through reviewing it here; it will have to be accepted as a fact. 
The people’s expression in the independent churches is that which more 
nearly characterizes Protestant church music than any other—the metrical 
hymn tune. But let us hasten to add that the music of the Protestant 
church is by no means confined to the singing of hymns. Anthems, re- 
sponses whenever occasion demands, cantatas and oratorios, organ and other 
- instrumental music, all are in the catalogue of available works and are 
used to the extent that the musical resources of the individual: church 
will permit. Unlike the Roman Catholic, the various Lutheran, and the 
Anglican communions, the independent Protestant bodies have no fixed 
liturgies although many of them, especially the larger and more privileged 
units, each in its own way has a quite definite Order of Service. The 
Protestant churches have borrowed freely, extensively, and unashamedly 
from all available sources. The anthem, like that of the Established Church 
in England, may be written for solo voices only, for full choir, or for 
both; the responses range from Gregorian Tones, or adaptations of them, 
to those recently composed. Cantatas and oratorios are used for special 
occasions, and the instrumental music covers the wide field from simple 
organ accompaniments to hymns through the more elaborate ones for 
anthems, through preludes, offertories, postludes, and fitting interludes, 
to elaborate orchestral settings for oratorios. There is no limit to the 
musical devices used. 

- Perhaps no other advance is being made in the general field of 
musical art in America today that is comparable to that of the music of 
the church, The church is demanding music in keeping with her dig- 
nity which will assist her in maintaining the place she must maintain in 
modern life. There is no field of music today that offers more attractive 
opportunities for service to the qualified musician than that of the music 
of the church. This does not mean that we are to have an American’ 
“school” of church music, but it does mean that. we are going to have, 
already have, music comparable to the artistic level demanded in situations 
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outside the. church. Nor does it mean that church music should be secu- 
larized; it means that those techniques which have prevailed in the secular 
field to make music the tremendous force that it is may be applied to the 
religious music field to make it an equally effective force in the Church. 
We. have learned that one cannot drop his taste and critical habit ‘the 
moment he enters a church door. 

But when all this is said, the fact remains that the one universal 
musical expression of the Protestant church is its psalmody. Other than 
the tradition of psalmody, in its larger sense, no distinct school of church 
music exists in America and it is hardly questionable as to whether or 
not any can exist: The only tradition, and this applies to hymn-singing 
as well, is that of complete freedom of choice. And that is one of the 
points most in its favor. Each worshiping congregation may choose that 
which it feels best adapted to its general mood and circumstance. This 
makes for great diversity, and it can hardly be otherwise if we are to 
continue to enjoy “the liberty of Christian praise.” 

From the earliest days of the Christian church to the present time, — 
the hymn reflects the whole panorama of unfolding civilization in all its 
phases; and these phases are continuing to be reflected in all of our modern 
Protestant hymnals. Here we find the music of the synagogue, such as 
the tune, Leoni, a rendering of the Yigdal, a Hebrew doxology; we find 
it from the Syriac Liturgy of Malabar, as given us in David McK. Williame’ 
fine adaptation called Malabar; from the plain song of various countries, 
such as the beautiful Jam Lucis to which we sing “Before the ending of 
the day”; from other medieval melodies, only one instance of which is 
the Veni Immanuel; from the religious plays of the thirteenth century, 
like Orientis Partibus, sung to “Father, lead me day by day” and other 
texts; from the German—Em’ feste Burg is but one of the most com- 
monly known of the many; from the days of Calvin in Geneva, such as 
Old Hundredth, already referred to; from the Scottish psalters of various 
dates, one of them being the greatly respected Dundee; from the “com- 
mon” tunes for which Isaac Watts wrote his hymns; from the tunes 
written by the second-rate and amateur composers among the followers 
of the Wesley brothers, such as William Shrubsole, who gave us the great 
tune, Miles Lane; and Tempest Adest Floridum, a traditional Swedish mel- 
ody which we usually think of as “Good King Wenceslas,” as well as other 
such melodies from Scandinavian countries, from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales; from Italy, Spain, France, the Netherlands, the Baltic coun- 
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tries; from Russia—from wherever people sing. We also have the folk 
songs of all nations, as wide in range as from the Bohemian Kommet ihr 
Hirten (“Come, all ye shepherds”), to those recently come to our hymnals 
as the result of research by scholars such as Ralph Vaughan Williams, emi- 
nent English composer. The tunes range from the mighty works of 
Palestrina and Bach to the simple, folklike gospel hymn. The list is by 
no means adequate, but it will serve as a glance at the vastness of the re- 
sources available to those who believe in “the liberty of Christian praise.” 

It is in times of great revivals of interest in religion that Protes- 
tant church music shows its power. The singing at the time of the 
Lutheran Reformation, that of the Reformers at Geneva, during the 
Wesleyan Revival in England, the Great Awakening under Whitefield, 
and the later evangelistic campaigns in this country, all had a fervor that 
is lacking under more normal conditions. Yet during normal times it 
has always remained a steadying force that cannot be ignored. 

Here a word may be said about the gospel hymn. This outgrowth 
of the early nineteenth-century camp meeting, religio-folk song which 
was modified somewhat by the popular Sunday-school melodies of Brad- 
bury, Root, and others, produced one of the most extraordinary phenomena 
in American history. Whatever its textual and musical shortcomings, 
and they were many, the social impact on American culture has never 
been explored by any of our reputable historians. It is strange how the 
writers on the expansion of the American frontier have overlooked this 
significant phase of that culture. It was an at-hand means of social 
contact; a common bond which made friends out of strangers; it was 
something, juct about the only thing, that all could do together. As a 
result of the great sweep of the evangelistic campaigns at the turn of 
the century, it did more to break down denominational barriers than 
any other one thing. It brought back to worshipers their desire to sing, 
the desire which had been lost because of the emphasis on what L. F. 
Benson has called the “parlor music type” of church song, which had 
been brought here by foreign musicians a little before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It made America more music-conscious than she had 
ever been before, and undoubtedly was a significant factor in having 
music quite generally incorporated into the curricula of our public schools. 
It is not a matter which may be dismissed by a mere wave of the hand. 
While its appeal to thoughtful and cultivated people was far from gen- 
eral, that to the common man was great. But most of them became stale 
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through repetition and now lie in the background. The gospel hymn was 
effective in soul-winning; it is not adequate to the greater task of spiritual 
development. I should like it to be clearly understood that what I have 
been referring to is the tried and proven gospel Aymn, as distinguished 
from the highly commercialized gospel song. The degeneracy of the 
latter is a thing to be deplored, and for much of it in its later phases no 
good can be said. 

The line of the English and American hymn tune is an unbroken 
one, and can be easily traced. In many cases the composers of the earliest 
English and Scottish psalters are obscure, but there were eminent com- 
posers in England during the Reformation period whose contribution lay 
in their harmonizing the tunes of the Genevan psalters as well as in 
writing some that were new. These were dignified, solid in structure, 
even though lacking in color. All were diatonic and syllabic, i.e., without 
chromatic tones and with but one syllable to a note. In the eighteenth 
century these solid tunes were superseded by a more florid type which 
in many cases were much inferior to the older ones, some being cheap 
and sentimental. The nineteenth century gave us the well-known English 
school of composers, Dykes, Barnby, Sullivan, and the like, all organists 
whose tunes suffered from overharmonization. Equally popular in this 
country were the contributions of Lowell Mason and his contemporaries 
and followers, Many tunes came from secular sources, and from the 
Catholics we gained such gems as the Adeste Fideles and the Sicilian 
Mariners. 

Modern editors have carefully selected from the nineteenth-century 
writers, have eliminated the unworthy tunes of the eighteenth century, have 
drawn more from the earlier psalters and other sources, and have adapted 
many of the newly discovered folk songs from many nations. In addition, 
and quite significant, is the interest being shown by some of our ablest 
English-speaking musicians; they are writing in a new idiom which may 
well indicate that a new church style will eventuate. These men seem 
to be attempting what Edward Dickinson said some forty years ago was 
the problem confronting the various Protestant denominations: to direct 
“the proved power of music along still higher lines of service in the epoch 
which is now opening before them.” Through hymns Protestantism, gen- 
eration after generation, has provided its adherents a means of individual 
expression such as no other faith possesses; in Protestantism we find the 
only real “liberty of Christian praise.” 


























1 ‘The Problem of “Catholic Power” 


W. E. Garrison 


"THE FUNDAMENTAL REASON for tensions between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism in the United States is very simple. It is a com- 
bination of two factors: (a) The Roman Catholic Church has a program 
which affects non-Catholics as well as Catholics, and which many non- 
Catholics regard as a threat to their liberties; and (b) it has the power, 
the organization, and the determination to make a very strong effort to 
put that program into action. 

Mr. Blanshard calls this Catholic program “a program for America,” 
thus emphasizing the point that it concerns not Catholics only but every- 
body who lives in America. We must consider presently whether and 
to what extent that phrase is justified. But to get the issue clearly in 
mind it is, for the moment, sufficient to note that the whole case for 
being alarmed about the behavior of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America rests upon the belief that it is trying to do things—and, toa 
very considerable extent, actually is doing things—which affect all Amer- 
icans in ways that constitute, or threaten to become, a serious invasion 
of their rights as Americans. 

In his book, Mr. Blanshard tries to make the distinction as clear as 
possible between Roman Catholicism as a system of faith and worship 
and Roman Catholicism as a pattern of social and political action, and to 
confine his attention to the latter, because that is the aspect which most 
directly concerns non-Catholics. In this effort, he succeeds fairly well, 
but not perfectly. He treats of a few topics which, in my judgment, might 
as well have been omitted from a book having the specific purpose which 
he announces; for example, the “superstition” connected with Catholic 
shrines and with the cult of the saints and of the Virgin Mary in her vari- 
ous “apparitions.” The topic is tempting, and in a discussion of the Roman 
Catholic religion it ought not to be omitted. But Catholics are within their 
rights in believing many things that non-Catholics cannot believe, and 
“superstition” is an opprobrious word of no exact meaning. It does not 
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really describe the things that other people believe and do; it only de- 
scribes the way the user of the word feels about the things other people be- 
lieve and do. I feel just as Mr. Blanshard does about the things he puts in 
that category, but perhaps our mere feelings on the subject are not im- 
portant enough for publication. On the whole, however, it cannot be 
doubted that he focuses his argument upon those aspects of the Roman 
Catholic system which cannot be regarded as the private concern of Cath- 
olics, but which, on the contrary, directly affect everybody. It is his 
avowed purpose to write a book “sot about the Catholic religion, but about 
the cultural, political, and economic policies of the rulers of the Catholic 
Church.” 

This distinction, although not absolute, is of the utmost importance. 
In so far as Catholicism is a religion, guiding and nourishing the faith, 
worship, and morality of its members, there is virtually no anti-Catholic 
action in this country, and there is very little anti-Catholic sentiment. Even 
the very energetic campaign to win converts to Catholicism—the success 
of which is somewhat overadvertised, because the reports always. list the 
gains and say nothing about the losses—provokes no resentment. No 
Catholic order is more highly regarded by Protestants than the Paulist 
Fathers, whose openly avowed object has always been to win converts. 
The tradition of religious liberty in America is very strong. We may 
think what we like of one another’s religion and may regard it as irrational 
and superstitious if it seems so—for our freedom of religion includes -not 
only the right to worship according to the dictates of our respective con- 
sciences, but also the right to form opinions of the religions of others, 
favorable or unfavorable as the case may be, according to the dictates of 
our intelligence. But we recognize one another’s right to hold religious 
views and to practice forms of worship which seem to us fanatical and fan- 
tistic. Courtesy usually imposes a check upon acrimonious criticism, 
though the law does not. Some random shots are still exchanged across 
denominational boundaries, and between Catholics and Protestants there 
are, in the aggregate, a good many. (Read some of the diocesan papers 
if you think the sharpest Protestant critics are bitter.) But not many 
shots from the Protestant side are aimed at the other’s religion. The law 
recognizes the right of Catholics to believe and practice as they do. Prot- 
estants are ready to defend that right as vigorously as they would any 
right of their own. The generally tolerant attitude of non-Catholics is 
such as to prevent any troublesome tensions over religious differences. 
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All the thanks they get is to be told in papal encyclicals that religious toler- 
ation is mere “indifferentism,” and that “error” has no rights. Still, they 
go on being tolerant, as they should, and declaring it an essential part of 
our American liberties that A should concede B’s right to hold views 
which A considers erroneous. 

But the Roman Catholic Church is “infallible.” That makes it hard 
to have reciprocity in that A and B equation. If A is the Catholic Church 
and B is a non-Catholic, then A does not merely “consider” B to be in 
error. B és in error. So the plausible dictum that “error has no rights” 
becomes, in theory, and in practice wherever practicable, the policy of 
denying to B the right to hold his “error.” 

As indicated in the first paragraph of this paper, the sole ground for 
Protestant-Catholic tensions is the fact that the powerful Roman Catholic 
organization does things which affect other Americans vitally and, as 
many of them believe, dangerously. The doctrine of infallibility is the 
thing that makes the relaxation of these tensions difficult. Roman Cath- 
olics have been taught to believe that their church is endowed by God with 
infallibility and is commissioned by him with a unique authority that is 
shared by no other organization or institution on earth—an authority the 
scope and limits of which it alone has the right to determine. The au- 
thority claimed by the church is defined as relating exclusively to “religion 
and morals,” but it overflows into many fields which are not solely those 
of religion and morals—unless one falls back on the generalization that 
everything which concerns human life is related to religion or morals, 
in which case the limitation has no meaning at all. 

This “overflow” into other fields is not, in itself, the fault of the 
church. It is an inescapable consequence of the truth that religion and 
morals cannot be isolated from other aspects of the social order. Equally 
inescapable is the fact that every church with an adequate sense of respon- 
sibility lets its “religion and morality” overflow into the social order, and 
so seeks to affect the conditions under which people live who are not 
members of that particular church. Why, then, should the Roman Cath- 
olic Church be regarded as more of a threat to American liberties than 
any other church, since all churches try to affect the conditions under 
which all Americans live? 

The answer to that question may be given under four heads: the 
claim of infallibility; the possession of vast power centrally controlled; 
the approximation of that church to the character of a political bloc; and 
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the specific objectives for which the Catholic Church uses its power. In 
developing these points I am, to a great extent, only condensing and re- 
arranging what Mr. Blanshard says much more fully and with ample 
documentation, chiefly from Roman Catholic sources. 


I 


In practice, the claim to infallibility goes a good deal further than 
the carefully restricted declaration that the Pope is infallible when he speaks 
ex cathedra, to the whole church, defining a doctrine of faith or morals. 
This 1870 pronouncement only brought to a sharper focus the more gen- 
eral doctrine of the infallibility that had long been claimed by the church 
and localized it in the person of the Pope. To the properly instructed 
Catholic mind, the restrictions (ex cathedra, etc.) are less significant than 
the affirmation. What the laymen gets from it is that what the Pope 
says is infallibly so, and that what he says should be done must be done. 
Further, what the hierarchy and the priesthood say is true and authori- 
tative, for they speak with the official voice of the church and the church 
is infallible. Unquestionably thousands of Catholic laymen quietly ex- 
ercise the right to their own opinion when it seems to them that the bishops 
and priests have gone out of bounds by laying down the law on matters 
which are not properly of “religion and morals” and therefore lie within the 
scope of their own individual judgment. But the pressure of the tradi- 
tion of infallibility is very heavy upon the Catholic laity. Moreover, it 
makes impossible any fruitful conference between Catholic clergy and non- 
Catholics, whether clerical or lay, upon any matter in regard to which 
the church has taken a stand. You can’t argue with infallibility. 


II 


From this necessarily flows the centralized control of all the power 
which that church possesses—subject always to a certain degree of leakage 
because many Catholics retain some independence of thought, even in 
some areas in which the church lays down the law. The democratic process 
does not operate in the decision of the ends to be sought by the church, 
the changes which it proposes to make in the social order, or the methods 
by which it seeks its objectives. This concentration of authority, I must 
repeat, is never as complete in practice as it is in theory. But it is suffi- 
cient for the purpose. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
centralization of authority is perfect but that obedience to it is incomplete, 
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in spite of all the disciplinary devices that can be employed. The mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church did not by democratic process decide against 
the child-labor amendment in 1924, but Cardinals O’Connell and Hayes 
declared that the church was against it, and that declaration swung enough 
votes to defeat it. The lay members have never had any opportunitity 
to register an independent judgment on the parochial school question, but 
the hierarchy has decided that such schools must exist and more recently 
(so it appears), that they must be supported by public money. Though 
the right of parents to choose the schools their children shall attend is 
stressed by Catholic authorities, as against the Oregon law or any other 
law to require attendance at public schools, still Catholic parents are not 
allowed to decide but are told that their children must attend parochial 
schools if such are available. Catholic edicts concerning marriage, divorce, 
and contraception are similarly handed down from the hierarchy, and the 
political pressure to secure legislation on these subjects conformable to 
Catholic views has a similar origin. 

Granting, then, that the Roman Catholic Church and The Methodist 
Church (any other Protestant body would serve as an example) both want 
to produce some effects on the general social order which involves every- 
body, here is one very clear reason why one of them is potentially danger- 
ous to American liberties while the other is not. It is not merely that 
the Catholic Church has more power, though it has—about four to one 
in terms of members, as compared with the Methodists, perhaps about 
the same ratio in property and wealth (though nobody knows), and prob- 
ably eight to one in full-time workers. The important point is that the 
Catholic Church operates on its members by command; The Methodist 
Church, by persuasion. The difference is distinct and significant, even 
after full allowance has been made for all the other techniques, aside from 
sheer command and discipline, that the Catholic Church uses to secure 
solidarity of action in support of hierarchically determined policies. 

Mr. Blanshard devotes a good deal of attention to this concentration 
of authority and of the power of making all decisions on matters of public 
policy in the hands of the hierarchy, and ultimately of the Pope. It might 
be argued, and doubtless many people feel, that this is no concern of non- 
Catholics. If Catholics want it that way, that is the way they are entitled 
to have it. For example, Dr. Everett R. Clinchy (in: The Christian Cen- 
tury, June 1, 1949) criticizes “Mr. Blanshard’s pet dichotomy between 
‘the Catholic people’ and ‘the Catholic hierarchy’—as if the latter were 
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reluctant victims of what he likes to call ‘clerical power,” and reminds 
his readers that “the Catholic people accept the leadership of their ec- 
clesiastical superiors in complete freedom.” This is doubtless true, when 
stated in this broad and general way—and also completely irrelevant. The 
ecclesiastical superiors do not exercise “leadership” as that term is under- 
stood in democratic societies; they exercise a quasi-dictatorship. It could 
easily be proved that vast numbers of American Catholics resent and re- 
sist this dictatorial “leadership” when it conflicts with what they consider 
their right of private judgment in regard to social, economic, and civic mat- 
ters, while at the same time having complete respect for the status and 
function of the priesthood and the hierarchy in the area of doctrine, wor- 
ship, and sacraments. But so far as the impact of the Catholic Church on 
the social order is concerned, the important point is not whether Catholics 
accept priestly direction willingly or reluctantly, on issues of general pub- 
lic concern, but the extent to which they accept it. It would be ridiculous 
to say—and Mr. Blanshard does not say—that all Catholics “vote as their 
priests tell them.” But it would be just as ridiculous to deny: (a) that 
reverence for the priesthood and hierarchy, and the habit of regarding 
them as sacred persons speaking for God, give immense weight to what 
they say on any subject; (b) that for great numbers of Catholic laymen 
this weight of influence produces a situation of command and obedience, 
rather than one of argument and persuasion; and (c) that the resulting 
consolidation of economic and political pressures, though supported by 
and sometimes exercised through the Catholic laity, is marshaled and di- 
rected by the hierarchy. Ul 


For these reasons the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
has acquired many of the characteristics of a political bloc, and of a bloc 
directed toward objectives which are not democratically determined by 
the rank and file of its members. There is a “Catholic vote,” and no 
politician in his right mind ever forgets it. It is of the nature of blocs 
to concentrate their strength on those issues in which they have a special 
interest. This distinguishes them from political parties, which are ex- 
pected to take a stand on all the important issues that are before the public 
mind, In this country we have no Labor party, but we have an organized 
labor bloc which, under leaders of its own choosing, acts with a good 
deal of solidarity in support of measures which directly concern its inter- 
ests. These measures also concern the interests of everybody else, but 
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less directly and in such a way that they can easily be overshadowed by 
other interests and issues. So the bloc, though a minority, can often be 
very effective in getting what it wants, because it concentrates on the par- 
ticular things it wants. Its most useful single weapon is the threat of 
the bloc’s solid opposition to the re-election of any legislator who does not 
accede to its demand. 

In some other countries, where organized labor is even stronger than 
here, there are Labor parties which have complete platforms and some- 
times, as in England, take over the government. Similarly, in some Euro- 
pean countries there are Catholic political parties which back complete 
programs. In the United States, however, we have no Catholic party, 
but only a Catholic bloc, which, like the labor bloc, concentrates its 
strength on the support of those policies and measures in which it has a 
special interest—but which, unlike the labor bloc, has leaders not of its 
own choosing. On other matters, the members of the bloc act as indi- 
vidual citizens. A minority with a clearly defined set of special interests 
is in a much stronger position as a bloc than as a recognized party. The 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States is in such a position. 

In the title of his book, and many times thereafter, Mr. Blanshard 
speaks of “Catholic power.” How can that be, if Catholics are a minority 
in the United States? “Minorities” are supposed to be weak, defenseless, 
and underprivileged groups whose rights need special protection. That 
is certainly true of some minorities. Many professional and amateur 
promoters of good will specialize in the abatement of what they call 
“prejudice” against three specific minorities—Jews, Negroes, and Cath- 
olics. The incongruity of this grouping does little credit to the intelligence 
of those who make it, however genuine their “good will” may be. 

Roman Catholics are indeed a minority in this country—but what 
a minority! In the United States, all religious groups are minorities. 
Among them all, the Roman Catholics are the largest, the richest, the 
most closely organized, the most centralized in their control, the most 
amenable to direction by their own leaders, the most united in their sup- 
port of a specific program, which includes social and political objectives 
that impinge upon the interests of everybody else, the most nearly approx- 
imating a bloc for social and political action—and therefore incomparably 
the most powerful. Roman Catholics are a vastly more numerous minority 
than any Protestant group. All the Protestants in the United States, if 
counted together, are a minority considerably more numerous than the 
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Catholics; but such a statement is merely statistical. It is arrived at by 
adding up figures and counting together the memberships of bodies that 
do not act together. Some of them co-operate in limited fields, in such 
organizations as the Federal Council of Churches; but they constitute 
no such effective working unit as the Roman Catholic Church is, and any 
attempt to make their co-operation such, under the authoritative control 
of a central high command, would break it wide open. It is, therefore, not 
realistic to say that Protestantism is @ minority; it is a complex of rela- 
tively small minorities. 

The same could be said of non-Catholics generally if they were 
lumped together and described as the American majority, in contrast with 
which Catholics would be the religious minority. One might as well 
enumerate the non-Baptists or the non-Lutherans. Besides, the “non- 
Catholics” do not in any sense constitute a group. They are even less 
coherent than the totality of Protestants. The attempt to describe Cath- 
olics as a religious minority in any distinctive sense, therefore, breaks down 
at every point, and it ought to be clear that the idea of giving them special 
and tender consideration on that ground is pure folly. They are entitled to 
their rights, as every minority is. Being the most powerful of all the minor- 
ities in a country where there is no religious majority, they are in a better 
position than any other to defend their own rights if anyone wanted to 
attack them—which nobody does. The trouble arises because, in their 
power and arrogance, they invade the rights of others. 


IV 


But do they really do that? This is the nub of the whole question. 
Mr. Blanshard’s whole book is directed toward an answer to it. When 
he writes of the Catholic teaching concerning church and state and of the 
very limited degree to tolerance that can be granted to non-Catholics in 
a truly Catholic state, and when he recalls the slogan, “Make America 
Catholic,” he is showing that the principles of the church commit it to in- 
tolerance and that its whole program is oriented toward circumscribing 
the liberties of all who are not of that faith. When he describes the place 
of the hierarchy and priesthood in the system, he is indicating that the Cath- 
olic Church has a centralized general staff, a highly disciplined body of 
subordinate officers and a generally obedient army of laymen, all consti- 
tuting a very. powerful force for the accomplishment of its avowed pur- 
poses. What he speaks of Catholic education as regimentation and of cer- 
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tain aspects of Catholic religion as “superstitious,” he is exhibiting some 
of the means employed to encourage credulity and docility, destroy the 
capacity for critical thinking or independent judgment, enhance the sense 
of dependence upon the church, and so make the laity a more obedient and 
manageable bloc. These things all prove that the Roman Catholic Church 
has built up an immense system of power in the United States. Vast power 
under centralized control is dangerous in a democracy. (The Sherman 
anti-trust law was enacted to check such concentration of power in industry. ) 
But the big questions remain, Does the Roman Catholic Church encroach 
upon the rights of non-Catholics? How does it use its power? 

Mr. Blanshard’s answer to the first of these questions is, YES. In 
reply to the second, he submits a bill of particulars, including many items, 
all supported by ample proof. These particulars may be grouped under 
the following heads: official religion; education; domestic relations; med- 
icine; censorship and boycott. 

These topics furnish only a very general map of the terrain which 
Mr. Blanshard’s book explores. We cannot in this article follow him on 
every trail. It will be to the reader’s advantage if he will do so in the 
book itself. These particulars, taken together, constitute a picture of 
what he calls “the Catholic program for America” and a substantial body 
of evidence of the methods employed and the progress that has been made 
toward realizing this program. The establishment of Roman Catholicism 
as the country’s one official religion is, of course, a somewhat remote ob- 
jective, but no one who reads the official pronouncements on the ideal re- 
lations between church and state (e.g., Leo XIII’s great encyclical on the 
subject) and the current authorized interpretations of this and other papal 
statements (e.g., Ryan and Bolland’s Catholic Principles of Politics) can 
have any doubt as to its being a real objective. It is no answer to say 
that this is only an “ideal.” What does any church do but work for the 
realization of its ideal? 

Catholic action in the field of education has been a ground of conten- 
tion in every Catholic country that has felt the stirring of the free spirit. 
It is a ground of contention here. The present Catholic policy in the 
United States is to break down the public-school system: (a) by condemn- 
ing it as not merely neutral in religion but anti-religious; (b) by sapping 
the support of the public schools through a division of their funds with 
parochial schools; (c) by infiltrating their teaching and administrative 
staffs with a disproportionate number of Catholic teachers and superin- 
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tendents. In regard to domestic relations (marriage, divorce, birth con- 
trol) heavy pressure is exerted to secure state and federal laws which wili 
impose upon non-Catholics a code of “morals” which is determined in 
Rome. The Catholic code for medical practice at some points differs 
radically, sometimes fatally, from that approved by practitioners who do 
not get their instructions from Rome. For example, sterilization of cer- 
tain classes of mental defectives and sex criminals, authorized by law in 
twenty-seven states, is forbidden by the Catholic code. Censorship and 
boycott are exercised openly and proudly by Catholic agencies to decide 
what movies and books are moral enough for public patronage, and less 
conspicuously but just as effectively to prevent or hinder the circulation 
of any book or the appearance of any scene on the screen that is distasteful 
to Catholics. The refusal of certain highly reputable New York dailies 
to accept paid advertisements of the Blanshard book was obviously the 
result of such pressure. 

Most of the concrete data in the book are fresh and recent. They 
show what is going on mow. Some are citations which are old enough to 
have become somewhat classic. So the cry goes forth that this is “old stuff.” 
This also is what Father J. Courtney Murray, S.J., said of W. Russell 
Bowie’s article in the American Mercury of September, 1949, “Protes- 
tant Concern over Catholicism.” “Old stuff!” Well, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is an old church. It has an accumulated record, bad as well 
as good. It exploits its antiquity and universality to fortify its prestige. 
But since it never disavows anything that it has done (an “infallible” or- 
ganization can scarcely do that), it must also bear the responsibility for its 
crimes against liberty and humanity. Even the “old stuff” still stands 
until it is either answered or repudiated in penitence. The old principles 
are still avowed, still taught to priests and people, still practiced wherever 
and in so far as circumstances permit. There are no signs of repentance. 





A Review of the Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C ScHROEDER 


WHENEVER the notification comes that I am to prepare this column, 
I always find myself perplexed over the problem of selection. Occasionally 
there is a novel with obvious religious relevance, whose choice is natural. 
There is the best seller list, a ready guide to popularity even though some 
books gain recognition only because they have been the selection of one 
of the book clubs. Then there are the stories which one stumbles on in 
the book shops and reads because someone has talked about them or the 
publisher has been pushing them. From all of them, a few make their 
registry upon the attention and seem worth reviewing here. 

The Stumbling Stone is a deft tale about a saint. Gently and humor- 
ously satirical, it punctures the hypocrisy and venality of people both bad 
and good. Lucky Prynne, a bright journalist, who had been cleverly 
blackmailing people in his books and plays, discovers that his stuff is no 
longer selling. He comes to the shrewd conclusion that the reason is 
that the public is no longer interested in human nature’s worst elements 
but rather it is now attracted by whatever good it can find. Accordingly 
he writes a play about Colley Burton, who had lived a life of sacrificial 
service in India. Prynne thinks that Colley is dead, and in the play he 
describes this good man’s life but adds a dash of his own invention—a 
torrid love affair. To Prynne’s consternation, Colley returns to England. 
The only way Prynne can conceive of saving himself from a libel suit is to 
make the saint believe in his own saintliness. This would be the subtlest 
of temptations for a saint; for if he believed in his own saintliness, his inner 
corruption would be complete. So Prynne has Colley become involved 
in the affairs of Charles Hopkins, the nation’s most notorious delinquent. 
Many professional and amateur “do-gooders,” for motives other than 
redeeming the boy’s own self-respect, have tampered with his life and 
exploited him for their own advertisement. The only one who has any 
integrity is Charles’ pretty sister, a model with not much brain, but with 
naive honesty. The saint wins in his contest with evil; and Mr. Menen is 
both charming and acute as he describes what the good life is, as well as 
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poking fun at spurious religion. ‘ ‘And to think, says Lucky, ‘that not 
so many years ago I was hailed as the voice of the youth of England 
when I said I believed in God but I could certainly do without believing 
in religion. Nowadays everybody believes in religion without believing 
in God. Give us one more war, and they’ll be trying to save their souls 
by boiling toads in cauldrons.’ ” 

The Dream Gate is a tender story about the relationship of the in- 
dividual to the religious community with the inevitable conflicts about 
freedom. Old Portage Colony in South Dakota is a Hutterite community. 
As little Mike describes it from his memorized recital of the history he 
had been taught in class: 


The book tells about Hutterian life and about Jacob Hutter from whom we 
take our name. He was killed in Innsbruck, Austria, in 1536, because he did not 
believe in war nor in the union of church and state. Great were his sufferings 
and great was his torture, but greater was his faith in his ideals. With joy he gave 
his life as a testimony to truth as others of us may be called upon to do. The Hut- 
terian Brotherhod perpetuates the one true faith and the tradition of the apostolic 
church. This means being in the world but not of the world. It means living 
in a form of Christian communism as we are practicing it here today in America. 


The deeply religious little community maintained itself in proud 
isolation from the world. It shared its goods and no one had private 
possessions. One day a shiny car drove into the courtyard, the driver 
of which was Joshua Volkner, who had left the community some years 
before to find his own freedom. Little Mike, whose father was the Car- 
penter Boss, listened, shocked, to the conversations which ensued. Even 
the pastor was brought in to add authority against the blandishments of 
this voice from the world. Volkner’s appearance upset the boys even 
more than it did his contemporaries. They began to realize that the world 
wasn’t as evil as they had believed it to be; and their assurance was under- 
mined as they saw the visitor’s possessions and listened to his stories about 
his family and his work. The boys’ mental struggle both about religion 
and the communal life is dramatized when Joshua gives Mike a harmonica, 
which introduces the evil of private possession into the community’s life. 
The Dream Gate is a simple, undramatic tale; but the relevance of its 
problem goes far beyond the borders of Old Portage. 

The Sure Thing deals with the same problem in very different terms. 
Bradley Douglass is a young economist in the State Department. He has 
been a liberal, interested in many of the organizations which are tainted 
with communist leadership. He discovers that he is being followed by a 
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succession of young men and realizes that the F.B.I. has him spotted. His 
superior, Mr. Emerson, once a Boston banker who became sympathetic 
with the New Deal, is loyal to Brad. The reader becomes indignant as 
he sees how all of Brad’s past is uncovered and every past action is twisted 
in interpretation to make it appear that he is a communist. His college 
radicalism, his membership in Front organizations, his social affiliations, 
are all perverted. The reader’s sympathy is put to the test, however, as 
was Mr. Emerson’s, when under pressure Brad finally admits that he has 
lied and that for a short period he was a member of the party. This is a 
delicate problem in loyalty and in freedom. Brad realizes that he has 
made a mistake, and his loyalty to the nation is genuine. But he also has 
been guilty of perjury. The book clearly reveals the evils of “witch 
hunting” and the distortions which come when a man’s past is reinterpreted. 
The Sure Thing is a topical novel. Washington types—the stupid con- 
gressman from Nebraska, the clever woman columnist on the make, the 
career man—are well portrayed. However, aside from its contemporary 
interest, none of the characters with the exception of Brad’s first wife seems 
particularly real. The book is a litmus test of the reader’s liberalism and 
tolerance as well as an interesting commentary on the problem of loyalty. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is a devastating attack on the totalitarian state 
and a frightening picture of the world our children may expect. England 
is the setting, which in 1984 is an airstrip of Oceania, an empire which 
includes America, Australasia, and South Africa. It is continually at war 
with Eurasia and Eustasia. The standard of living for everyone is low, 
because the only way that the political hierarchy can continue in power 
is to exhaust the state’s productivity and keep the Proles at work. The 
Proles represent eighty-five per cent of the population. Only the minority 
belong to the party. “Big Brother,” whom no one ever sees, makes in- 
fallible rules for society. 

Winston Smith works in the Records Department of the Ministry 
of Truth, which in the jargon of Newspeak, the common language, is 
called Minitrue. Smith’s job is to forge historical evidence, changing the 
past record whenever it happens that Big Brother makes a mistake. Smith, 
like the rest of his kind, lives badly. True, he is better off than the Proles, 
who are not educated and whose only pleasure is obtained from lotteries 
or public hangings of the disloyal. Love is forbidden to party members, 
since it gives people attachments to one another which might affect their 
loyalty to the state. Winston meets a girl and falls in love with her. 
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Their doubts about the order grow, and they are finally observed through 
the two-way television which keeps everyone under constant espionage. 
Nineteen Eighty-Four is a description of the breakdown of the human 
soul under the cruel pressure of a heartless state. Life in such a regime 
is dreary, dirty, and fear-ridden, sustained only by doses of Victory Gin. 
Winston’s secret diary characterizes it. 


To the future or to the past, to a time when thought is free, when men are 
different from one another and do not live alone—to a time when truth exists and 
what is done cannot be undone: 


From the age of uniformity, from the age of solitude, from the age of Big 
Brother, from the age of double-think, Greetings! 


The brilliant satire and cruel analysis of the novel make it a political 
document of importance. Man has a human as well as a technological 
problem to solve, and the way to his hope is not to be found in the om- 
nicompetent state. If Orwell’s prophecy about the future is in any way 
true, life will be dismal indeed. 

The Trail of the Cat deals with a basic theme—the implacable qual- 
ity of evil which strikes such terror in the human heart. The Bridges 
family lives on a remote ranch in the hills. The father has been able to 
compensate for his failure only through liquor. The mother finds her 
answer in the Bible; but the answer is not one of the assurances of love 
but of the terror of judgment. Arthur, the eldest son, is a dreamer whose 
love of nature gives him a pantheistic satisfaction in its immensity. Curt, 
toughened by his environment, is a bully. Grace, the sister, is a repressed 
spinster whose loneliness makes her frightened. Only Harold, the young- 
est son, is a normal, reasonable man, who in the love of his girl has found 
some answer for the questions which the isolation of the ranch constantly 
poses. An Indian helper, silent and stolid, represents the pagan spirit 
in this little community. 

It is The Cat, who is killing the stock, that symbolizes the evil one. 
Arthur and Curt go off to kill “the cat,” and the climax of the story comes 
when Curt is lost in a blizzard, frightened and terror-stricken. Walter 
Clark tells the story in fine, strong prose and reveals how thin the veneer 
of man’s cultivation is as he is forced to come to terms with elemental life. 

A Sea Change is one of the popular stories. There is no need to de- 
scribe its plot nor to delineate its characters. These are modern people 
—liberals—whose liberalism has not made them strong but has made them 
soft and weak and decadent. The satire is biting; and even though the 
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reader is disgusted with these people rather than being sorry for them, 
he cannot help but recognize how the liberal spirit, which can make men 
of broad tolerances and magnanimous insights, can also be perverted to 
make people sleazy and cheap. Max Divver is a miserable wretch, who 
knows all the liberal jargon and has all the contemporary sophistications 
and hasn’t an ounce of integrity in his frame. A Sea Change is recom- 
mended only for those readers who once thought they were liberals and 
now have courage enough to recognize that they have lost their nerve. 
Such might see in this book how deep is the pit into which they might slip. 
Most people call them “agents”; the British called them “bodies”; 
and the Americans called them “Joes.” They are spies. Call It Treason 
won the Christophers’ Award. It describes in most interesting detail how 
men who decided to act as spies for the United States were prepared for 
their perilous missions. These Germans who were captured, for one rea- 
son or another volunteered. This is the story of “Happy,” the son of a 
German doctor, who changed his national allegiance and was eventually 
parachuted into Germany in the winter of 1945. The tale itself is a Hitch- 
cock thriller. Why does a man betray his country and become a spy? 
A few “looked beyond frontiers, and even beyond life itself, to the last 
brotherhood of men. They betrayed their country, and some died doing 
it, because they were above country. Some were traitors for self-love, 
and more for adventure, and a few for the love of others. . . . Riches 
and risk and faith; they are the three decoys of treason,” 
The Stumbling Stone. By AusrEy MeNnEn. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. pp. 253. $3.00. 


The Dream Gate. By Marcus Bacu. New York: The Bobbs-Merril] Com- 
pany, Inc. pp. 315. $3.00. 

The Sure Thing. By Merte Mitter. New York: William Sloane Associ- 
ates. pp. 341. $3.00. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four. By Grorcz Orwett. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. pp. 314. $3.00. 

The Trail of the Cat... By WatTer Van Tirpurc Ciarx. New York: Ran- 
dom House. pp. 404. $3:50: 

A Sea Change. By Nice: Dennis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
pp. 372. $3.50. 


Call It Treason. By Grorcz Howe. New York: The Viking Press. pp. 344: 
$3.00. 
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Toward a Reborn Church. By Water MarsHatt Horton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. pp. 122. $1.50. 


This book reveals a theologian who does not take himself too seriously. 
He has a sense of humor. He wins confidence as well as attention, because there 
is a close connection between a sense of humor and a sense of proportion and 
perspective. For one who has read many reviews of the development of the 
ecumenical movement and the genesis of the World Council of Churches, it 
was a pleasant surprise to discover in this little book fresh insight, interesting 
reading, and sound judgment. 

Professor Horton has an unusual genius for incisive and good-natured char- 
acter delineation. The sketches of the late William Temple, of Dr. J. H. Oldham, 
and Dr. Visser’t Hooft help to give a sound understanding of these leaders and 
of their influence. This is not only a matter of style, making the book readable; 
it contributes to an understanding of the movement with which the persons have 
been identified. 

The historical analysis considers three factors in the development of the 
ecumenical movement: First, the Edinburgh method of co-operation in eyangelism 
and missions, which is represented institutionally in the International Missionary 
Council; second, the Stockholm method of federation for Christian service and 
social action, which was related to the Life and Work Movement; and, third, the 
Lausanne method of rethinking diverse church traditions with a view to organic 
union, which has been the function of the Faith and Order Movement. The 
author rightly observes that no one method can be effective in isolation from the 
others, but that all three must be closely associated. 

This book contains the best analysis of the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council that this reviewer has seen. It explains what was achieved and what 
was not achieved and why. It is important for the people in our churches to 
understand that, as Professor Horton observes, “Never was a conference less 
prone to exaggeration, more cautiously judicial in its findings” (p. 77). It is 
also wisely observed that the World Council is not an “Ecumenical Church,” but 
“a framework within which the movement toward the Ecumenical Church can 
grow” (p. 93). 

It is for Professor Horton’s analysis of the fundamental nature of the ecu- 
menical movement and the essential source of its reality and vitality that we should 
be most grateful. Two sentences might very appropriately be incorporated in 
some of the basic documents of every council of churches: “It is when they (the 
churches) all face the needs of the world together, all feel their insufficiency to 
meet those needs, all fall on their knees imploring God to remake and revitalize 
them— it is then that God’s grace really descends upon them, and quite unexpectedly 
makes them aware of their unity in the same transforming Spirit.” ... . “It is 
when churches face the world with unselfish redemptive passion in their hearts 
yy 6). are humbled and reborn, and in consequence of rebirth are reunited” 

p. 67). 

“Ecclesiastical pride is the great obstacle to reunion between churches, once 

they have split” (p. 119). Pride is the greatest sin with which every church 
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and the churches in association must contend. It is because he takes such factors 
into account that Professor Horton’s analysis of the preconditions of Christian 
unity is so sound and essential. Only as we achieve a greater humility and a 
closer fellowship with the Head of the Church will we come closer together and 
achieve that effectiveness which is required of us by the command of our Lord 
and the desperate needs of the world. 
RoswELi P. Barnes 
Associate General Secretary, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope. By Danie Day Wiuiiams. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. pp. 215. $2.75. 


In the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1947, delivered at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Dr. Williams has given a challenging and scholarly treatment of 
the relation and combination of the Divine and human elements in arriving at 
the rule of God in the hearts of men. The general field of the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures is that of Christianity in its social expression and application. Following 
in the pattern set by previous lecturers, C. C. Morrison, Shirley Jackson Case, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry P. Van Dusen, and others, it.is to be expected that 
these pages will treat largely of the so-called “social gospel.” Agreeing that the 
“social gospel” was too optimistic about man and his progress, the writer em- 
phasizes his conviction that any enduring hope for a better world must be based, 
not on man and his progress alone, but on the fact of the eternal presence of 
God in human history, as Creator and Redeemer. 

This book is optimistic, written in the conviction that Christianity can bring 
a rebirth of hope. The first chapter is an excellent setting forth of the two 
schools of thought in Protestantism today—the two ways in which life is re- 
garded, and in which God has revealed himself and his purpose through Jesus 
Christ. These two sharply conflicting versions. of Christianity are termed “liberal- 
ism” and “neo-orthodoxy.” Maintaining that both these theologies are Christian, 
the author defines each, regarding Walter Rauschenbusch’s 4 Theology for the 
Social Gospel (1917) and such kindred works as the classic expression of the 
“Jiberal theology.” He regards Reinhold Niebuhr, Brunner, and Barth as ex- 
ponents of the neo-orthodox position, declaring that they share the same general 
position, though with differences in emphasis. “All neo-orthodox thinkers neglect 
a fundamental Christian insight into the meaning of life within the Grace 
of God” (p. 27). Both liberalism and neo-orthodoxy need to interpret the fact 
that we know God both as Creator and Redeemer. 

Chapter two is entitled “God: the Creator and Redeemer.” God the Creator 
is “the power which binds the surging variety of life into richer and wider 
societies of mutual enjoyment and support” (p. 52). In this chapter there is a 
splendid presentation of four primary ways in which God redeems—in which his 
redemptive activity becomes real in us. Following three chapters on “Man’s Real 
Good,” “The Kingdom of God and the Kingdoms of This World,” and “Time, 
Progress and the Kingdom of God,” the author sets forth, at the end.of chapter 
five, the clue to the Christian view of history, to which his analysis leads: a re- 
statement of the present creative and redemptive working of God in human life. 

The remaining three chapters show what is implied therein for individual 
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ethics, for social ethics, and for the progress toward spiritual maturity of the 
Christian. These chapters are labeled: “The Divine Call and Man’s Response,” 
“The Good Earth and the Good Society,” and “Growth in Grace: the Final 
Assurance.” The place of Christian love is happily stressed throughout the book. 

In the opening chapter it- was stated that the new life was made possible 
through an encounter with the redemptive love of God. The last chapter is thrown 
around the assertion that within the structure of life upon which Christian hope is 
founded, there is seen the loving work of God. 

The scholarship and careful study of the author is attested by his evident 
acquaintance with the entire group of present-day theologians and the copious 
quotations and references from works in this field. It is, throughout, a helpful 


exploration of the age-old conflict between Calvinistic theology and Unitarian 
tendencies. 


SAMUEL L. JoEKEL 
The Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 


Commentary on Romans. By Anpers NycreEn, translated by Cart C. Ras- 
MUSSEN. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1949. pp. viii-457. $5.00. 


Few people have so energized Christian theology as has Anders Nygren. 
When he writes he gives both sustenance and vitamins. Naturally he is best 
known for his Agape and Eros, and for his historic and systematic writings. 
Here, however, we see him as the biblical expositor. As a matter of fact, the 


Swedish theologians have undertaken together to revitalize Christian thought 
through patient wrestling with biblical thought, in line with a general resurgence 


of biblical theology. ‘This volume significantly discloses the strength and the 
weakness of the movement. Through it Christian theology has returned to 
the center of its distinctive nature and message; but in so doing, much of it 
has forfeited the vitality and genuineness of personal insight and creative under- 
standing, having become in attitude and content the task of scribes and Pharisees. 
Eschewing apologetics as far as general knowledge goes, the movement has, in 
good part, become biblically apologetic, defensively justifying and rationalizing 
whatever is there. Because this volume deals with the “clearest Gospel of all,” 
it is strong in content; because Nygren is a vigorous thinker, it is strong in presen- 
tation; because Nygren has not wanted to wrestle where Paul himself wrestled, 
the preseatation is often marred by schematized theology. No cautions or queries 
which we must make, however, should obscure the inherent strength of Com- 
mentary on Romans. : 

Secondly, the work throws much light on whether Nygren is Barthian. He is. 
In discussing 2:14-15, concerning the law written in the hearts of those outside 
the Jewish law, he indulges in fancy side-stepping to dodge the claims of God’s 
general revelation. Similarly, his social ethics is not that of his near neighbors, 
Lutheran leaders like Berggrav and Aulén, but more in line with what is con- 
sidered historic Lutheranism or Barth’s most persistent position. In discussing 
13:1-7, beyond the recognition of the God-given function of the state, he could 
have wondered more about such New Testament teachings as “obeying God rather 
than men.” 

In the third place, his main theme underscores this Barthian stance. Faith 
on man’s part is no condition of salvation, he drives home to us. ‘This is true, 
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to be sure, in the locus of justification; but when this is made an all-inclusive 
truth, the whole place for the level of creation, the whole purpose for process. 
drops out. Nygren can, therefore, have no real doctrine of creation, of history, 
of man, or of ethics. Because of this, in spite of his illuminating discussion of 
the law, its dynamic, pedagogical nature in the full seope of its function is nowhere 
reached. ‘Though a faithful exposition of Paul by a historian could hardly reach 
this scope, conditioned as it is by modern knowledge, the theologian has the re~ 
sponsibility of appraising and relating historic contents in the light of the fuller 
seeing. In the same mood, theodicy is narrowly rejected as not Christian, though 
Paul’s whole life was 2 wrestle, nowhere more clearly ‘seen than in Romans, with 
this very topic. Theodicy is never, legitimately, superior man’s justification of 
“poor God” in the light of the good which we see, but is, rather, the wrestling 
with the problems of history and of experience in the light of the goodness of 
God. Barthians foreshorten faith and truncate theology by their invidious defi- 
nitions of tasks and motives. 

In the fourth place, Nygren falls short of an adequate doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion. Be it said, however, that he puts strong stress on walking in “newness of 
life.” Though he classifies chapter seven as a normal aspect of Christian ex- 
perience, he makes out the best case for so doing that I have read. It seems, 
however, that Paul made the new aeon in Christ, where we are free from wrath, 
sin, law, and death much more decisive than does Nygren in interpreting him. 
The New Testament claim is so high, in fact, without denying the presence 
and power of sin in the life of the Christian, that we quite naturally shy away 
from it. 

These points I can afford to raise, since the large volume is crammed full 
of deep Christian insights and expositions. The writing and the translation, too, 
are both clear and even elegant. Commentaries like this, however, thrust upon 
us the question not only of whether they falsely sharpen certain stresses in Paul, 
but also of whether Pauline theology itself exhibits fullness of Christian scope, 
centrality of perspective, and permanence of temper. 

Nets F. S. Ferré 
The Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul. By Extas Anprews. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. pp. 266. $3.00. 


Despite the well-known fact that Paul was not a systematic theologian, his 
thought was sufficiently organic and coherent for it to be true that a discussion 
of any theme as important as his Christology amounts to a presentation of the 
whole of Paul’s thought. Thus it happens that this book, dealing primarily with 
his understanding of Christ, is also an admirable and very useful account of his 
entire theology. The author is a member: of the faculty of the Pine Hill Divinity 
Hall in Halifax, the Professor of New Testament and of the Philosophy of Re- 
gions and his competence in both of these fields clearly appears in this excellent 

k. 

The study is carefully planned and is effectively presented. After an intro~ 
ductory chapter in which is demonstrated the close connection of Paul’s doctrine 
of Christ with his experience of Christ, the book: falls into ‘three parts, each con- 
taining several chapters: “The Relation of Christ to Mankind,” “The Relation 
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of Christ to God,” and “The Origins of Pauline Christology.” In the fitst of 
these divisions the author deals with the importance of the “historic Jesus” for Paul 
and discusses the meaning of Christ as Redeemer from sin, Revealer of God’s 
righteousness, Vanquisher of evil, etc. The importance of the church in Paul’s 
thought is appropriately emphasized—the church being the embodiment of the 
“new humanity” which it was the primary purpose of God in Christ to create. 
In Part II, such themes as Christ’s divinity and lordship are dealt with, as well 
as Paul’s conception of his pre-existence. Part III contains a comprehensive and 
competent, if necessarily summary, treatment of the influences—pagan, Jewish, 
and primitive Christian—contributing to the development of Paul’s Christology. 
Andrews discusses the issue, “Jesus and Paul,” and concludes that Paul’s ideas 
were mostly very close to Jesus’ own: that “in many instances the similarity of 
thought is so striking as to indicate the need for no other source for Paul’s doctrine 
than the life and teachings of his Master.” 

The book covers its subject adequately, shows acquaintance with relevant 
literature, and is written manifestly from the point of view established by a vital 
Christian faith. The writer of this review—as indeed is likely to be the case 
with any reader—would not wholly agree with Andrews at many points. For 
example, it seems to me that he goes farther than he should in finding Paul’s 
ideas already present in Jesus’ teaching, although as between Andrews and those 
who would set a great gulf between Jesus and Paul, I would stand with Andrews. 
Also I cannot agree that the traditional “substitution theory of the Atonement” 
is as completely lacking of grounds in Paul’s writings as Andrews asserts. It can 
be granted that Paul did not hold such a theory in the crass or consistent form 
in which it has sometimes been maintained; but to say that there is “no least 
suggestion” of it seems to me to overstate the case. 

Although scholarly, the book stops short of being overtechnical and for- 
bidding, and stays constantly near the realities of Christian experience. It con- 
ducts a serious discussion of a highly complex subject in terms as simple as could 
be asked or expected. The style is clear and interesting. This volume will find 
use not only as a theological textbook, but also as a part of the working library of 
many a minister and teacher. 

Joun Kwnox 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Psalms. By Exmer A. Lestrz. New York: The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. pp. 448. $5.00. 


There is no part of the Bible with which we can identify ourselves more readily 
and spontaneously than the Book of Psalms. Its language is the interior speech 
of every man; those who know it best know that their own thoughts and needs, their 
own fears and hopes and aspirations, are here expressed better than they themselves 
can express them. The Psalms are the world’s supreme religious lyrics, No devo- 
tional literature plumbs deeper or ascends higher. Professor Leslie has given us a 
full-scale commentary of this literature. No other commentary in English avails 
itself better of contemporary scholarship, and no recent commentary sets forth the 
religious feeling and thought more effectively. To his attempts to understand 
the thoughts of the original writers Professor Leslie adds the sine qua nihil of ap- 
preciation and sympathy and religious devotion. 
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The general approach is that of the criticism of literary types known in Ger- 
many as Gattungkritik. The book is organized according to literary types: hymns, 
liturgies, laments, thanksgivings, prayers, and songs of trust and wisdom. ‘These, 
in turn, are subdivided into their special forms. Each psalm is described in terms of 
its literary form and its situation in life (Sitz im Leben). Most notable are the 
hymns, songs, and prayers associated with the Hebrew New Year. Twenty-eight 
psalms are assigned to this occasion in Israel’s religious life, and each is arranged 
according to the particular function it served in the course of the celebrations: 
the preparatory night hymn (134), the hymns of the enthronement of the Lord 
(47, 68, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99), “new songs” for the newly enthroned king (33, 
149), songs for the reigning monarch (2, 21, 72, 101, 110, 132), hymns of na- 
tional thanksgiving (65, 67, 118, 124), and hymns to the Lord as Judge and 
prayers for the return of fortune (53 (=14), 82, 85, 123, 125, 126, 129). This 
section of the book is preceded by an admirable description of the New Year’s 
festival in ancient Israel and will reward careful study. Not all scholars will 
agree that all of these psalms are to be so interpreted; but Leslie is much more 
cautious than Mowinckel, to whom he owes much for his treatment. More than 
forty psalms are explained in relation to “the falsely accused.” In this section 
Leslie is indebted to the work of Hans Schmidt. But the scholar to whom he owes 
most is Hermann Gunkel, whose own commentary on the Psalms is the most elaborate 
and detailed of any modern work on the subject. It is no small part of the value 
of this new commentary that it makes available to us the work of other scholars, and 
scholars of the first rank. Moreover, Leslie makes his own contribution to the sub- 
ject by his own interpretation and understanding. 

A second feature of this work is its translation. The author has sought with 
great care to reproduce the original in intelligible English. Not infrequently the 
result is effective, and the Hebrew meaning stands before us with great force, At 
other times the language is somewhat studied and academic. The poetry seems to 
be lost in the attempt to reproduce the meaning of the original. No attempt is 
made to give the rhythm of the original, and indeed the book is almost without 
any discussion of Hebrew meter. But the translation has its value since it does 
again and again illumine the meaning of the Hebrew. It is a great advantage, 
too, to have the poems articulated according to their strophic structure. No attempt 
is made to show how these strophes are to be recognized, and one may quarrel with 
the divisions from time to time. But the total effect of the strophic organization 
of the poems is great. When the author undertakes to exhibit the formal organ- 
ization of the poem, as, for example, the openings of the hymns followed by the 
usual “for” (42), a flood of light is cast upon the psalm. In the translation itself 
emendations are often resorted to, but the reasons for the emendations are not given, 
and sometimes there is no indication at all that the author is following another 
version than the Hebrew. ‘The answer to such a criticism is, of course, that limita- 
tions of space forbid detailed discussion of such matters. Moreover, the commentary 
is directed more to the clergyman and intelligent layman than to the scholar, although 
it must be added that there is much of interest to the scholar also. 

The exposition itself is a model of succinctness and clarity. Each section 
of the psalm is preceded by a brief description of its content. To many this will 
be the best part of the commentary. Professor Leslie does: not allow himself 
to be lured away from the central meaning of the text by subordinate interests. 
Perhaps this explains why there are so few references to literary parallels in other 
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literatures as are given in such great abundance in the commentaries of Gunkel, 
H. E. Barnes, and others. The nature of Psalm 68, for example, is properly un- 
derstood, but no reference is made to the many Ugaritic parallels. The point is 
that the emphasis is characteristically on the psalmist’s thought, and this is set forth 
with fidelity and a spirit of warm religious devotion. 

Professor Leslie has given us a very useful commentary on the Psalms; every 
reader, minister and layman alike, will profit much from its reading. It deserves 
a place on the library shelves of all who even dimly suspect the inexhaustible 
treasury of religious devotion which the Book of Psalms contains. 

James MUuILENBURG 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


How Came Our Faith? A Study of the Religion of Israel and Its Sig- 
nificance for the Modern Mind. By W. A. L. Exmsiiz. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. pp. xii-417. $3.25. 


Professor Elmslie holds the chair of Old Testament Theology in Westminster 
College, Cambridge, which chair, if memory serves aright, was held also by his 
father, a noted Old Testament scholar. In addition to his academic duties, Dr. 
Elmslie occupies the office of principal of the institution. The beautiful dedicatory 
word tells us it was his father’s hope to have written upon this theme, and this 
volume may be regarded as the fulfillment of a filial duty and the realization 
of a long-cherished dream. ‘The author has made numerous contributions to Old 
Testament study, and perhaps his best-known work is the noteworthy Studies in 
Life from Jewish Proverbs. 

In the present volume the author has essayed a large and difficult task, and 
the book covers a wide area of Old Testament introduction, history, and religion. 
The author tells us that he frequently thought of abandoning the task, but like 
“the impassioned man of Anathoth” he was held by it to the end. This book 
is the product of many years and much toil. Not that these signs are obvious, for Dr. 
Elmslie wields the pen of a ready writer and carries the reader along on the 
high tide of his enthusiasm. The book is written in a popular style, and striking 
captions and memorable phrases abound. Matters of technical scholarship and 
points of literary criticism are dealt with in footnotes so that the main discussion 
proceeds without undue distraction. 

Part I deals with the general background. Here we have chapters on “Ancient 
Israel and Modern Life,” “Modern Study of the Old Testament,” “The Old 
Testament as Literature,” and “The Bible as Sacred Scripture.” Part II deals 
with the religion of the Hebrews and traces the gradual growth and develop- 
ment of their religious insights. Part III centers on the prophets or, rather, 
certain of the prophets (Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the author of Isaiah 40-66, whom the author designates the Poet-Prophet) 
who “present a supremely religious interpretation of existence, which culminated 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 397). 

The work is concentrated on Hebrew religion and its strength is on the 
theological side. One might well question some of the author’s statements in 
regard to introduction and history. Dr. Elmslie locates the sacred mountain in 
the Harras, about 150. miles southeast of Elath, and identifies Kadesh-barnea with 
Petra. Support for such views may be found, but more convincing evidence 
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is required for their acceptance. The author accepts Torrey’s theory as to Isaiah 
40-66, and regards it as a book from the fifth century p.c. He further accepts 
the presence of an Enthronement Festival in Israel, and this seems more than 
questionable. N. H. Snaith’s recent volume, The Jewish New Year, should have 
given the quietus to what was no more than a most seductive idea. On page 328 
the fall of Jerusalem seems to be antedated by ten years. 

The volume should find a large welcome. from all who are dissatisfied with 
the proffered substitutes for our faith—Cosmic Pantheism, Scientific Materialism, 
Fatalism, Agnosticism, and Humanism—and who desire to be assured of the 
relevance of that faith to the life of today. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on presenting this significant volume 
at a reasonable price—less than the original cost in Britain. 

Joun Paterson 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


Education and Living: Parts I-IV. (Two volumes.) By RALPH Borsopt. 
Suffern, New York: The School of Living. pp. xiii-719. $5.00. 


This book offers a far-reaching program of social change; and any such pro- 
gram is likely to appear abstract and doctrinaire, impossible for actual human beings 
to carry out. But not all “doctrinaire” programs are mere utopian dreams; they 
occasionally contain such genuine roots in human need that men seize upon them 
and translate them—either well or badly— into actuality. Karl Marx too was 
doctrinaire. Mr. Borsodi’s book, like Marx’s writing, does not exist in a vacuum. 
It is the first full formulation of the principles of an actual social movement. Its 
followers are living what they preach, and producing a growing literature, The 
movement was described in an article in RELIGION In Lire, Spring, 1948: “De- 
centralization: Restoring Society at its Roots,” by Mildred Jensen Loomis. 

Mr. Borsodi sees the problem of humanity as chiefly a problem of education. 
Most of us have been educated only along special lines, while we were left un- 
educated or positively miseducated about the rest of life. Schools, churches, even 
homes, leave large areas of our life untouched. The one universal educational 
force we have, which works on us daily and constantly, is advertising ; this is seconded 
by political propaganda; and neither is motivated primarily by concern for the best 
possible human living. This, and not specialized “adult education” so called, is 
the real adult education of our time. And adult education matters most, for it 
is adults who determine the education of their children both in and out of school. 

The world cannot be saved by political or economic reforms administered 
by badly educated people. Government, working from the top down, can only do 
harm to the human qualities of freedom and responsibility, just as big business 
Corporations and big labor unions already do. The central influence in social 
organization ought not to be industry, or the government, or the churches, but 
“Schools of Living” offering a new and comprehensive adult education. (The 
author founded one in Suffern, New York, and others are soon to be formed.) 
The business of learning how best to live, to realize the full human potentiality 
(he calls it “normal living”) is lifelong. No one type of solution (e.g., economic, 
psychological, religious) meets the whole range of human problems; the basic 
problemis of living are decidedly plural, and Mr. Borsodi distinguishes thirteen of them. 

The book shows an enormous amount not only of contemporary sociological 
investigation and the collation of material from many sources not widely known, 
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but of historical study. Mr. Borsodi emphasizes the study of history as esséntial to 
the curriculum: of Schools of Living—history examined for the purpose of learn- 
ing how other societies than our own have met these problems, and which solutions 
were wisest, 

The most significant social grouping in man’s experience is found to be the 
femily. Not only is the individual separated from the family a “fractional organ~ 
ism”; many of what are today called families are also fractional, abnormal group- 
ings. ‘The normal family is a group comprising at least three generations; a mar- 
ried couple is incomplete without close association both with their children and. with 
their parents. They posssess (not rent) a house (or houses) and some land, to which 
members who have gone away for outside employment or to gain wider experi- 
ence can return, live and work when necessary. Such a family has a sense of 
continuity through centuries, and a religious bond between its members, The chil- 
dren are educated largely in the home; the period of formal schooling (except 
for those with special talents) should be much briefer than it now is by law, and 
in their teens they should become productive workers. The young could then marry 
and have children at the early age which is physically and emotionally most healthy. 
It would be considered unnecessary for them to provide immediately for their 
complete maintenance, but to contribute what they can to the family economy. 
How much adolescent “storm and stress” and how much “adult infantilism” this 
would.remove from our midst! The old, moreover, can count on the social se- 
curity of living out their days on the homestead, doing such work on the land or 
helping with the children as they are able, and being respected as the carriers. of 
family tradition. 

Such a picture of the family owes much to China and ancient Rome. But 
patriarchal or matriarchal domination is of course not recommended; the organiza- 
tion of the family and its work is to be democratic, each contributing according to 
ability and teceiving according to need; the very purpose of the family is that 
each individual in it should be given the fullest possible opportunity for responsible 
self-expression and psychological maturity. Aspirants after “normal living,” if 
not blessed with such a family ready-made, should build one over a period of years, 
even if several of its members have to be adopted—whether they adopt children, 
adult co-workers, or “grandparents.” 

The superiority of home crafts and home recreation over their commercial 
substitutes is emphasized. Furthermore, Mr. Borsodi brings much cogent evidence 
to show that both food and clothing can be produced with less cost, more fun, 
and more satisfactory quality, when grown or manufactured within the family or in 4 
small focal fattory, than can possibly be done by the present overgrown food and 
clothing industries. Our abundance of processed foods, together with wrong use 
of the soil in large-scale commercial farming, are found to be important causes 
of our national decline in health—the increase of cancer, heart disease, dental 
decay, ete. The efficiency of large factories, corporations, and overgrown cities, 
our author points out, ought not to be measured simply in terms of financial gain 
or increased production of goods—though even in these terms it is sometimes 
questionable. The full assessment of their efficiency should be made in human terms; 
what has happened to the family, and to individual capacities, initiative, responsi- 
bility? what is the human cost in delinquency, nervous illness, insanity? 

_ The usual initial reaction to decentralism is “How naive! Aire they willing 
to give up all the benefits of technological civilization? You can’t turn the clock 
back.” But the interition is neither to give up the benefits nor to turn the. clock 
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back. Naturally labor-saving machinery is needed on farms and in the home; 
electric power plants are needed; naturally the manufacture of heavy machinery 
and automobiles, the control of railroads and shipping, have to be centralized. 
It is also freely admitted that we need cities, for purposes of culture, world- 
wide communication and trade. But these should be simply service stations for 
the surrounding regions, and their population should not exceed 25,000 to 100,000. 

We have not space to discuss Mr. Borsodi’s teachings on land tenure and on 
international problems. Many of his aims could not be attained within this 
century; but he holds that the only way to attain any of them is by the long-range 
effort of persuasion and education, in those countries where a sufficient margin 
of freedom still exists. In this respect he represents the American tradition at its 
best. Our politicians today have no sufficient answer to Communism; but the 
Borsodi version of “free enterprise” could quite conceivably be the answer to both 
Communism and capitalism. 

Most of us would not find Mr. Borsodi’s detached and theoretical attitude 
toward religion adequate. Christians too have a certain relation to and concern 
with history—aspects of history which he ignores. And we may suspect that there 
are depths of human nature with which such a self-conscious and self-sufficient 
type of education cannot cope. But his secular orientation does not invalidate 
the greatness of his contribution. Some elements of his program are already being 
promulgated by rural church groups, both Catholic and Protestant. The present 
reviewer holds that Christian ministers should know this teaching as widely as 
they know the “social gospel.” They should take their opportunities of suggest- 
ing to able and ambitious young people that the building of a genuine family and 
homestead, the living in a small community, and the redeeming of rural sections 
from the devitalizing effects of an urban economy, are a more challenging life- 
work than almost any city career; and that if they wish to choose that road, a stim- 
ulating group of pioneers exists which can help “educate them for living.” 


Erminre Huntress LANTERO 
RELIGION IN LiFe, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task Together. By Wiii1am Clayton 
Bower and Percy Roy Haywarp. Appleton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson, 
Publishing Company, 1949. pp. xi-292. $3.25. 


Here is a matter-of-fact book written by two competent observers who are 
also active participants in the great co-operative Protestant enterprise. It is solid 
reporting, and would be a rather dismal structure builded of blocks of statistics 
were it not that “the sweet human flesh of men and women is moulded about its 
bulwarks.” 

The great International Council of Religious Education becomes personality 
in expression, as human beings with a divine mission tactfully lead varied Chris- 
tian communions to face their educational task together as one family. It is an 
indispensable tool for every person deeply engaged in Christian education. Knowl- 
edge of the experiences of co-operation since 1791, and particularly during the 
past quarter-century, provides a “place to stand” as Protestants seek to lift the 
world in this generation. It is heartening to see how the integrity of the educative 
process has been maintained in organization as well as in curriculum and how 
denominations rightly have kept the intimacy of their autonomy while sharing in 
the inclusive program. In its development the religious personality has not out- 
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grown the church, but there has come a new appreciation of other agencies in the 
development of Christian character. New insights in psychology and in phi- 
losophy and new skills in audio-visual education have had wider and better use 
because of pooled resources and personnel. 

This co-operative venture has made impact upon public education and has 
brought about adjustment to human needs occasioned by war and social change 
which would have been quite impossible to independent units. Although out- 
lined in the book, the ministry of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion to the co-operating churches at work with age groups and families is beyond 
calculation. The council’s self-examination through research and the continuing 
study of its philosophy, structure, and function gives promise of clear eyes as 
Protestantism faces its educational task together. 

Recognizing the foundational meaning of the Bible in our faith, the work 
of Bible revision will stand as an everlasting monument to church. co-operation 
through the International Council. ‘The chapter in the book on this subject is 
modestly written, and is a classic in clarifying brevity. ‘This diary, written in 
perspective, is a thrilling story and an invaluable resource for those who would 
“gladly teach” in a generation which must make one world a spiritual reality. 
Leon M. ApkIns 

The First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 


Church and Community in the South. By Gorpon W. Biackwe tL, Lez M. 
Brooks, S. H. Hosss, Jr., and others. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox 
Press, 1949. pp. xii-416. $6.00. 

In 1945, the Presbyterian Church in the United States asked the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina to provide 
a digest of recent studies of rural and urban life in the South and to survey ten 
selected Presbyterian churches in their community setting. This book presents 
the results of the study. Findings derived from the project were intended to 
serve as a background for a religious-education restudy of the denomination. 
Church and Community in the South has a pragmatic emphasis along with an 
essentially sound and inclusive scholarship. 

The large annotated bibliography of recent rural and urban community 
studies in the South is alone worth the price of the book. It occupies more than 
200 pages, and presents a detailed résumé of seventy-one rural and ninety-four 
urban studies. ‘The list includes market research reports, government surveys, 
academic theses, and various other types of field studies. Information relevant 
to organized religion is abstracted and capsuled in brief compass. ‘This alone 
should commend the book to ministers, administrators, college teachers, and re- 
searchers of all denominations. 

The first third of Church and Community in the South is devoted to analysis 
and evaluation. It is divided into three sections: the rural South, the urban 
South, and church-community relationships. Each section is authored by a dif- 
ferent person, but materials are closely integrated and receive approximately parallel 
treatment. 

Part I discusses the various studies which deal with the rural South. Socio- 
logical description is placed in the framework of a proffered subregional profile. 
Territory embraced by the southern states is broken down into seventeen sub- 
regions for socio-economic analysis. Factors as diverse as topography, climate, 
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land use, population trends and composition, migration, farming, tenancy, health 
and education, were considered in establishing the boundaries of the subregions, 
After a concise discussion of these data, attention is turned to religious considerations, 
A fine synthesis of ideas, findings, suggestions and recommendations make illumi- 
native reading for religious leaders. Undoubtedly, experienced rural leaders 
will recognize that some older insights and methods are clothed in fresh terminology. 

The urban South is described in Part II. A discussion of the socio-economic 
profile forms the background for an analysis of the urban studies. As in the 
previous section, the significance of demographic and other factors is properly 
assessed. Brief chapter treatments are given each to metropolitan places, medium- 
sized cities, and the score of small cities. Leading insights with regard to size 
of community are summarized for organized religion. Then follows an appraisal 
of the ten urban studies (out of ninety-four) which refer directly to the church. 
Obviously, materials on religion are sparse and therefore prevent a full-scale 
analysis of church work in southern cities. This limitation is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the chapter which endeavors to summarize implications. However, 
the emphasis upon “applied religion” and the “functional church” makes the 
survey noteworthy if not representative or exhaustive. 

Part III treats church-community relationships. Ten communities, ranging 
in population size from open country to a city of nearly 200,000, were selected. 
Data was gathered upon a Caucasian Presbyterian church in each place. Although 
the churches vary in membership size and in socio-economic environment, the 
authors wisely do not claim representativeness. Excerpts from the reports pro- 
duced by local community committees enrich this section. One of the finest 
chapters details the relationship between the church and community agencies. 
Of special interest are the hundred ways in which a local church can render 
assistance to indigenous agencies. Some general implications for the Protestant 
church in the South form the content of the closing chapter. When a local com- 
munity responds creatively to the educational-research processes utilized in the 
present study, there emerges a desire among leaders to seek an amelioration of 
local pathological conditions. Readers wishing to conduct a local community sur- 
vey will benefit from the detailed suggestions given in Appendix C. 

The over-all usefulness and general quality of the book are so conspicuous 
that one hesitates to call attention to its limitations. Exception may be taken to 
occasional exaggerated or inaccurate statements. Some generalizations are too 
broad, carrying the author beyond the data apparently utilized in the project. 
In a few cases, inferences drawn from a study of the Southland are applied to 
the United States as 2 whole. Further, the socio-economic analysis is much more 
mature and thorough than is that dealing with the Protestant church. Although 
some limitation derives from the materials used, attention must be drawn to the 
relatively inadequate techniques for religious analysis which were applied. Scien- 
tific procedures have been slow to evolve in the religious field, and even now have 
hardly passed beyond the laboratory stage. 

In spite of the minor criticisms offered, Church and Community in the South 
merits wide reading and careful study. 

Freperick A. SHIPPEY 
Director of Research and Surveys, Board of Missions, The Methodist Church, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Purpose of the Gospels. By Ernezsr F. Scorr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. pp. 171. $2.50. 


The appearance of a book on some phase of the New Testament by Ernest 
F. Scott is a major event. Few men walk as surely and write as clearly about 
the life of the early Christians and their Lord as does he. ‘This book is no ex- 
ception. It rounds out an era of New Testament study. It will be treasured, not 
for any novel suggestions about the Gospels that may here be presented, but 
for the clarity with which a mature and thoughtful student and teacher ex- 
presses what has come to be the accepted notions of the scholars in the field. It 
ought to be said, however, that Scott has been one of the creators of the position 
he now interprets. 

Dr. Scott takes the current view that the Gospels are tracts for the times, 
and those times are at the end of the first century or early in the second. The 
Christian moyement is already engaged in its missionary task. It needs written 
materials which will serve as the confident source for the teaching and the 
preaching of these messengers, who themselves belong to another generation than 
that of Jesus and the Twelve. They need to be kept from dangerous heresies 
like Gnosticism which would rob Christianity of its sure place in history and 
leave the Master no more real than were the cult gods of contemporary religions. 
They need to be sure of the superiority of their faith over the rival moral and 
spiritual movements of the age. This result is achieved by these four Gospels, or 
interpretations of the gospel. é 

These are the books of the Church, a new community “which claimed to 
represent the Kingdom of God on earth. It was separating itself from Judaism 
and realizing that it stood for a new religion” (p. 11). The break with 
Judaism lost these workers a mighty steadying influence, even at the time that 
the outside world had become more hostile to the primitive believers. The central 
truth to be maintained was “that in the life of Jesus we have the ground and 
security of the Christian faith” (p. 87). In that historic life a new and living 
revelation had come from God to men. God was as real as Jesus himself and 
must be loved as having the same “justice and lovingkindness” which had been 
manifested in one who was truly the Son of God. 

Dr. Scott has long been recognized as an authority on the Fourth Gospel. 
Here he emphasizes again, and with increased evidence, the theological and the 
mystical character of this book as contrasted with the other three. Its main 
emphasis is upon the Logos doctrine, which is an amalgam of Philo and the Old 
Testament and Greek philosophy, brought into a unity in the white heat of the 
personality of Jesus. The Logos was “a principle within the being of God 
which goes forth from him and reveals him and executes his will” (p, 109). Here 
is mystical theology which roots in history; first, the proven record of a man 
who had so recently lived and died in Palestine; second, the experience of an- 
other man who knew the living Lord who had risen from among the dead. 
Thus the purpose of John is really the same as that of the other Gospels. “The 
Christian faith was not based on a myth or a philosophy or a mystical experience 
but on a fact” (p. 166). And in that historical Person who walked the path- 
ways of Galilee and died on a Judean cross, they believed that “God had now 
acted.” ‘These early preachers and missionaries share with the teacher and Christian 
of this day a common dependence upon Jesus Christ. “They believe that God 
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is known to us by what he does, and that his supreme act, which our eyes have seen 
and our hands have handled, was the life of Jesus Christ” (p. 168). 
James T. CaR.yon 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


History of New Testament Times With an Introduction to the Apocrypha. 


By Ropert H. Preirrer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. pp. xii- 
561. $4.00. 


It is now eight years since Dr. Pfeiffer’s very successful Imtroduction to the 
Old Testament appeared. Those who have found that work a mine of informa- 
tion and scholarly opinion will find this sequel fully up to their expectations. 

The volume consists of two approximately equal sections. The first is a 
thorough discussion of Judaism in all its aspects—political, religious, and literary 
(including a treatment of the Pseudepigraphic works)—from 200 B.C. to A.D 200, 
both in Palestine and the Dispersion. ‘The latter is prefaced by a seventy-page 
analysis of the Hellenistic world, its history, literature, science, philosophy, reli- 
gion, et cetera—a most concise yet inclusive treatment. The second section is 
devoted to a treatment of the individual books of the Apocrypha. 

It is difficult to single out particular sections for favorable comment. The 
reviewer found very interesting the discussion of the Story of the Three Youths 
in I Esdras. Here (pp. 250ff.), Dr. Pfeiffer suggests that the story may be 
of Achaemenian origin, and, if so, the “personification” of Truth found there 
may have influenced the description of Wisdom in Proverbs 8, Ecclesiasticus 24, 
and The Wisdom of Solomon. In all these works, in contradistinction to Job 28, 
the figure of Wisdom (or Truth) has close dealings with men, in addition to its 
“cosmic” aspects, It is quite probable that this treatment of Wisdom affected the 
concept of the Logos in Philo and the Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Pfeiffer’s exposition of Ecclesiasticus and The Wisdom of Solomon 
will remind readers of his excellent interpretation of Job in the Old Testament 
Introduction. We have again the same careful analysis of the work to determine 
its original scope, date, and literary affinities. The personality of the author 
is seen as it is expressed in his teaching. The final synthesis presents a well- 
balanced and discerning picture of the jauthor and his work so that he stands 
before us “clothed and in his right mind” rather than as a mere skeleton—the 
work of a critic who is also an artist. A good example of Dr. Pfeiffer’s abilities 
in this regard is the discussion of Ben Sira’s personality and teaching as presented 
on pages 364-408. 

Old Testament students should not neglect to read Dr. Pfeiffer’s discussion 
of the apocryphal additions to some of the canonical books, for much information 
relating to the history of those books, their editorial treatment by successive gen- 
erations, and the question of priority of the Hebrew or Greek texts in certain 
cases. Specifically, the book of I Esdras and the additions to Esther and Daniel 
are important here. More indirectly, the book of I Maccabees shows how the 
older histories of the Hebrew people influenced a later writer in such a way 
and to such an extent that his production is “not unworthy” of canonicity (p. 485, 
the author quoting Luther’s judgment). 

To the book the author has appended a selected bibliography, arranged under 
various subheadings, and two indexes—one of authors and one of subjects. The 
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biblical student would have appreciated also an index of biblical passages such as 
Dr. Pfeiffer gave in his preceding book. 

This is a scholarly piece of work and will be invaluable to the student, 
either of Judaism or Christianity. Its copious references to relevant passages in 
the sources—Semitic, Greek, and Latin, and to scores of modern works—Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant—provide the reader with the evidence which he 
needs to follow the author’s discussion intelligently. But this attention to detail 
and criticism does not prevent the book from being an excellent handbook for 
the ordinary reader interested in the history of later Judaism or of the world in 
which Christianity arose. To either type of reader, however, many sentences and 
paragraphs may seem too condensed, or, on the contrary, so long and involved: as 
a result of subordinate, bracketed, or parenthetical notes, that the passage must 
be read several times before the sense is clear. It is possible that this may be the 
outcome of a desire to avoid too many footnotes; but the result, as far as style 
is concerned, is unfortunate, particularly in the work of a man who is himself 
such a discriminating literary critic. A few minor errors and misprints were 
also noted: “Selencia” for “Seleucia,” p. 75; Work and Days for Works and 
Days, p. 115; “treatise” for “treaty,” p. 161; “ethymology” for “etymology,” 
p. 461, note 2. 

But these defects are unimportant when viewed in the light of the excellence 
of the work as a whole. It is hoped that this book will obtain a wide ‘circulation 
—a result certainly made easier by the low price of the book. A word of thanks 
should therefore be added to those private individuals whose financial assistance 
makes this book available to a wide and appreciative circle of readers. 

A. D. TusHIncHAM 
The Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. By THomas F. Torrance. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1948. pp. vii-150. 12/6. 


Between the New Testament writings and those of the apostolic fathers and 
apologists a change comes over the temper of early Christianity. Scholars have 
sought to explain it in terms of the decline of eschatology, the growth of the 
church as an institution, the “acute Hellenizing” of Christianity, or a combina- 
tion of all three influences. Dr. Torrance, one of the most prominent figures 
among the younger theologians of Scotland—and an editor of The Scottish 
Journal of Theology—has followed a suggestion made to him by Karl Barth, and 
endeavors to show that the essential change takes place in the doctrine of grace. 

In the New Testament, Torrance declares, grace is “the breaking into the 
world of the ineffable love of God in a deed of absolutely decisive significance 
which cuts across the whole of human life and sets it on a new basis.” This 
picture, latent in the teaching and ministry of Jesus, is developed into final clarity 
by the apostle Paul. After a careful analysis of each of the apostolic fathers, 
Torrance concludes that because of Judaism and Hellenism, which strongly in- 
fluenced these writers, they were unable to comprehend the significance of the 
death of Christ. ‘Therefore they could not appreciate the person of Christ; he 
was not the Mediator for them. They concentrated on his legislation rather than 
on the redemption wrought in him. The idea of grace came to be related to the 
daily reception of divine aid rather than to the saving work of Christ; it was 
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regarded as a gift of spiritual energy given to those worthy of it; and the chutch 
—especially its focal point, the bishop—became the sole depository of grace. 
Torrance constantly attacks the “moralism” which he finds corrupting the Chris- 
tian life of the second century. This moralism requires the believer to work 
out his own salvation rather than rest secure in his reliance on the gift once offered. 

The book is acute in its detailed exegesis. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain distortion of the gospel in the second century. ‘Torrance might have gone 
on to mention that in the apologies of Athenagoras and Theophilus there is no 
mention whatever of Jesus and his redeeming work, and only one allusion in 
Tatian’s work against the Greeks. On the other hand, in the gospel the initiative 
in the divine love which “completely takes man by surprise” is analogous to that 
of the human father. “If you, being evil. . . . how much more... .” (Matt. 
7:11). The parables as a whole attest the analogy between the human and the 
divine. The Gospel of Matthew, which arranges Jesus’ teaching as a new law, 
is also part of the New Testament, as is the Epistle of James. And the Pauline 
epistles themselves are not lacking in detailed ethical instruction. 

We must remember that second-century Christians also read the Gospels, 
though apparently the Pauline epistles were not universally considered Scripture 
until the end of the century. The apostolic fathers did not share the Gospels’ 
authority within the church. Moreover, the second-century Eucharist, even when 
it was regarded as a “medicine of immortality,” kept alive the remembrance of 
God’s saving act. There were thus elements in the church’s life which necessarily 
kept the idea of grace from changing to the full extent found in the writings of 
the apostolic fathers. Finally, time itself made the eschatological hope lose its 
intensity, and the eschatological framework of grace had to be reinterpreted. 

In the second century, and to a considerable extent in the first, there arose 
a strong stress on the proof of the gospel. Where the apostle Paul had preached 
the skandalon of the cross to Jews who preferred signs and Greeks who preferred 
wisdom, the apologetic theology of a later period offered both signs (miracle 
stories) and wisdom (the proof from prophecy). ‘This theology tended to lose 
its grasp on the gospel and to substitute philosophical monotheism for it. On the 
other hand, we must remember that in apostolic fathers and apologists we find 
only the aspects of their thought which they believed the occasion demanded. We 
cannot be certain that we are recovering their entire theological outlook. And 
again, it is surely likely that a missionary religion will use categories which con- 
verts can comprehend! 

In conclusion, we may observe that Dr. Torrance’s book is a brilliant con- 
tribution to historical theology, and that it goes a long way toward solving the 
problem involved in the differences between the New Testament and the writings 
almost contemporary with it. It is more theological than historical. In the first 
place, the author is concerned with working out a theory with which he has ap- 
proached his materials; he is not concerned with the environment of the Hellenistic 
world which governed the apostolic fathers’ thought. In the second place, many 
of his generalizations are modern theological commonplaces, none the more ac- 
curate for being common. ‘These remarks are especially frequent in the last 
few pages. “Hellenism was intensely naturalistic.” ‘“‘Judaistic Christianity was 
always a strong temptation even to converted Greeks. That is indicated very 
clearly by the influence of Alexandrian thought throughout this period.” 
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But the historian or the theologian will gain much from reading this book. 
Not the least valuable part of his profit will be his disagreements. 

The book is being distributed in this country by Blessing Book Stores, Inc., 
63 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Ropert M. Grant 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Preaching Unashamed. By JosepH R. S1zoo. New York: The Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1949. pp. 132. $1.75. 

Jesus the Preacher. By Francis J. Hanpy. New York: The Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1949. pp. 143. $1.75. 

To Fulfill This Ministry. By Witt1am C. Martin. New York: The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. pp. 142. $1.75. 

These three books on the preacher and preaching are written by men who 
have had extensive experience in, the preaching ministry and who are therefore 
competent to speak with authority on the subject. 

Dr. Sizoo’s book is a compilation of lectures which he delivered on the Jarrell 
Foundation at Emory University in Georgia. It is his conviction that the message 
of the minister should be centered in the eternal truths contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but interpreted in terms most calculated to provide spiritual leadership in the 
midst of present-day circumstances. Dr. Sizoo provides many impressive illustra- 
tions of the truths he is seeking to share by referring to experiences in his own 
ministry which have served to crystallize his own thinking as to the quality of preach- 
ing which our age requires. Having served churches in smaller communities as 
well as in two great metropolitan areas, the writer is able to prove helpful to min- 
isters of various types and responsibilities. 

Dr. Sizoo has served on the committee which selects the best sermons of the 
year to be published in a volume annually, and it is his conviction that “there is too 
much shoddy preaching today.” ‘There is much in his book which will correct this 
tendency if a reasonable number of ministers read it and are influenced by it. The 
work of the pastor is presented in all of its dignity and urgency and any preacher 
who shares his conviction of the critical nature of the present era will recognize 
to what extent his ministry may be directed toward the solution of many of the 
difficulties which beset mankind. 

Mr. Handy is pastor of a Methodist church in Auckland, New Zealand, and 
received his training as a student evangelist among rugged people. His book pre- 
sents a thoroughgoing study of the preaching ministry of Jesus, dealing with his 
unusual preparation, his use of language, his parables, and other features about the 
Master’s presentation of truth which served to make him so effective. The book 
abounds in New Testament references and contains a helpful use of paragraph 
headings which make the general theme of the book much easier to follow. ‘The 
author is thoroughly convinced that a true understanding of the content of the 
preaching of Jesus is essential for any true appreciation of the New ‘Testament 
message, 

Mr. Handy is certain that the preaching of Jesus possesses a dimension which 
cannot possibly be transmitted to us by the printed page. He is unusually successful 
in creating an atmosphere in which that dimension becomes more understandable 
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and real. He is convinced that a reasonable use of the imagination will bring to us 
the full impact of how our Lord’s voice must have sounded as he preached, and he 
makes much of the preacher’s voice as a vital factor in the effectiveness of his 
ministry. He insists that no man should despair because his gifts are few or be- 
cause he may have fallen heir to some physical defect of presence or speech. The 
entire volume is a tremendous stimulant to the man who would make the most 
of his ministry. 

William C. Martin is now bishop of The Methodist Church in the Dallas 
(Texas) Area, and has been the pastor of several churches in both Texas and 
Arkansas. He writes out of a rich experience and presents his material in a very 
readable fashion. His chapters are also divided into paragraphs possessing separate 
headings which emphasize the continuity of his theme in each portion of the book. 
He stresses not only the minister’s responsibility to enlist new disciples for Christ, 
but emphasizes the further necessity of building up the Body of Christ through the 
development of these new disciples into mature Christians. He has included a most 
helpful chapter on the growth of spiritual unity among the various denominations 
and provides several helpful suggestions as to how this trend may be accelerated. 
His closing chapter, “I Never Lose Heart,” should be read by every minister on 
Monday morning. 

These three volumes, appearing at about the same time, are evidence of the 
new emphasis now being given to the art of preaching. For too long a time many 
of our pastors have been led into various responsibilities related to the administrative 
phase of their church program, which has inevitably weakened their pulpit ministry. 
With the development of more specialized training in the work of the church, 
and with the growth of church staffs in almost every congregation of any size 


whatever, the preacher should find more time and more incentive to do the supreme 
thing for which he is called. These books will undoubtedly be tremendously helpful 
to any minister who desires to achieve that objective. 
Epwarp HucuHes PRuDEN 

The First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


The Lord’s Supper: Seven Meanings. By Harotp E. Fey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. pp. 117. $1.50. 


The versatile managing editor of The Christian Century explores the cardinal 
Christian sacrament and sets forth with clarity seven meanings. Taken as a whole 
they constitute the liberal Protestant tradition of the Lord’s Supper. In twelve 
brief chapters’ the author reviews the New Testament accounts, enumerates the 
various names of the sacrament, discusses in pithy style the most productive mean- 
ings, and gives separate treatment to the controversial doctrine of transsubstantia- 
tion. A final chapter stresses the importance of the sacrament for the ecumenical 
movement. 

Doctor Fey’s approach is practical. He aims at giving Protestant Christians 
a new appreciation of the spiritual potency of the sacrament and a new urgency 
toward using it as a means of personal grace and corporate unity. He draws upon 
the great historical utterances of the Reformers, examines both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant doctrines, and utilizes personal experiences of an inspiring nature 
to illustrate his points. 

Briefly, the seven meanings are as follows. (1) The Eucharist is 2 memorial. 
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The Protestant Reformers rediscovered the historical Jesus, who asked his dis- 
ciples to remember him as one who found a place in history and became the center 
of their communal life. (2) It is an act of corporate thanksgiving. This mean- 
ing is largely lost to modern Protestants, who have overemphasized the individual 
mystic experience. (3) At the Last Supper, Jesus proclaimed the new covenant 
and pledged that through faith the disciples might experience the indwelling Christ 
who, by God’s power, would transform the inner life of the covenanters and es- 
tablish the new order of the Kingdom. (4) Through the Eucharist believers 
enter into fellowship with Christ and his church. Sacrifice is the key to God’s 
nature and Christ’s death. Rejecting magic, the author holds that Christ died 
that his mission might live and that believers may participate in Christ’s sacrifice 
by entire consecration to God. (5) The Eucharist is the prime symbol of Chris- 
tian unity. It is by nature a corporate rite. (6) It is a re-enactment of the 
principle of reconciliation. The governmental and substitutionary theories of the 
atonement are rejected and the moral view is persuasively supported. (7) The 
Eucharist implies immortality. It is the living Christ who is present at the 
Lord’s table and in the fellowship of believers. This immortality is not that of 
“influence” but “of the person as person.” In passing, it may be noted that 
meanings six and seven are theological and reflective rather than practical and 
immediate. 

This timely, small treatise will prove helpful to both clergy and laity. It 
was written by one who deeply desires to strengthen the corporate, ecumenical 
consciousness of Christians and to magnify the unique role of the church. The 
author finds in the Lord’s Supper the central act of worship and faith in which 
Christians may unite. His emphasis is upon the power of God to quicken men and 
lead them into dynamic fellowship with Christ. In developing his theme he 
constantly resists the Roman Catholic doctrines of the Eucharist and the church. 
A marked polemic strain runs through the book. 

One aspect of the observance of the Lord’s Supper is hardly touched upon— 
the psychology of religious experience as it relates to the believer’s appropriation 
of the sacrament. The roles of memory, imagination, and faith might form the 
subject of another greatly needed book on the Eucharist. 

W. Emory HartMan 
Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


How to Be Healthy in Hot Climates. By ELeanor T. Catvertey, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1949. pp. xi-275. $3.00. 


In tropical countries the prevalence of diseases, greatly feared but very rare 
in the United States, such as cholera, bubonic and pneumonic plague, and various 
types of fevers, which attack their victims without warning and with an alarming 
percentage of fatality, give rise to an uneasiness in the minds of missionaries, both 
new and experienced, and others whose work requires residence in those lands, 
For that reason this book by a skilled missionary doctor with twenty years’ ex- 
perience in tropical diseases and in the conditions on mission fields should be most 
welcome to all missionaries and to mission boards. It is not the first book of its 
kind, but is the most recent, and most complete of such nontechnical books for 
use in a specialized field. 


Although the treatments of various diseases have some place in the book, its 
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main purpose is to prevent disease rather than to cure. Its analysis of symptoms 
of ordinary ailments and its suggestive emergency treatment will help the isolated 
and the medically untrained to meet any emergency or health problem until medical 
aid arrives. It will also enable them to decide when it is necessary to call for 
medical help. = 

For the westerner in the Orient, intestinal disorders, particularly amoebic 
and bicallary dysentery, are common. Unlike some of the other tropical diseases, 
such as cholera and plague, there is as yet no immunization for these infections, 
which makes preventative precautions most important. After describing these dis- 
eases in detail, their symptoms and preventative measures, the care of food and 
drinking water, the necessity of supervision of servants, and other household pre- 
cautions, are most helpfully presented. 

In even greater detail, the entire subject of food and food values in tropical 
countries is built upon a “Guide for an adequate daily diet for the family.” 
In the appendix, charts of caloric requirements; nutritive values of common foods, 
both tropical and foreign; and a list of the relative values of foods which pro- 
duce each of the necessary vitamins, furnish valuable reference material to the 
missionary housewife in her program for the health of her growing family. 

Next to the intestinal disorders, the most common ailments in the tropics 
are the various types of fever, which are numerous and often puzzling. This 
is so true that, unless one has a degree or more above normal temperature, one 
does not worry about his health. On the other hand, the presence of fever 
brings anxiety in far greater measure than in this country; for fever always 
accompanies serious ailments, and is usually a warning that action must be quick 
and adequate. Yellow fever, black water fever, typhoid, sandfly fever, and typhus 
are only a few of the serious tropical fevers with sudden and often fatal con- 
sequences, Malaria fever, much more prevalent, may be easily treated—or may 
be so persistent that the victim must leave the tropics. This book gives an excel- 
lent description of the symptoms, causes, and treatment of each of these; and 
dwells particularly upon measures of prevention. 

The appendices of useful information give this book a place on the center 
table of the living room, where it is not likely to gather dust. These well-arranged 
appendices, for ready reference, include not only charts on food values, but informa- 
tion about communicable diseases, a list of necessary household remedies and 
medical supplies, and a glossary of medical terms. 

Dr. Calverley has not depended only upon her own knowledge and experience 
in writing this book, At the close of nearly every chapter is a list of suggested 
readings which includes books and pamphlets from a great variety of sources: 
officials of governments, scientists, doctors, and experts in particular fields. Many 
were written in tropical countries. It is one of the best bibliographies to be found 
in a book of this type. 

It would be hard to make any suggestions for the improvement of this book. 
Before printing it was subjected to a most critical reading by authorities on each 
of the many phases with which it deals. It has been read and sponsored by the 
leading doctors who supervise the medical missions of several denominations 
and care for the health of hundreds of missionaries in tropical countries, Some of 
the material has been furnished by distinguished doctors and other authorities. 


E, M. Morratr 
Board of Missions, The Methodist Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Jesus Then and Now. By Wittarp L. Sperry. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1949. pp. 224: $2.50. 

The subtitle of this little book is “Thoughts on the Continuity and Survival 
of the Christian Religion.” If a title is a descriptive label of the contents of a 
book, then this is more appropriate than the one employed, for the book is neither 
a presentation of the Person and Work of Jesus Christ as defined by the New 
Testament and the Early Church, nor an effort to construct a Christology in the 
light of contemporary problems and needs, Rather it is a series of interpretative 
lectures on specific aspects or phases of the beginnings of Christianity in an effort 
to learn from them and to improve the condition of our own contemporary religion. 

These lectures do not display the erudition of a specialist in the area of church 
history or the insight of a theologian whose province is the history of dogma. 
Rather they are the written reactions of a cultivated, well-read, appreciative Chris- 
tian to his own religious heritage; and they are addressed in straightforward, 
simple style to laymen who are interested in the history of their faith, The 
scholar, therefore, will find little of value or even of interest in the first four 
chapters of the book. The first and second chapters on the career and message 
of Jesus are in the vein of T. R. Glover’s superlative little book, The Jesus of 
History; while chapters three and four on the culture and the church, so far as 
material and viewpoint are concerned, can be duplicated in other larger and more 
exhaustive works. ‘The general reader, however, can learn a great deal from these 
chapters, which are interestingly written. 

The last two chapters, in contrast to the first four, deserve the serious at- 
tention of the scholar and theologian. They represent the reflections of a wise 
and sane man whose experience is rich and wisdom sound in the meaning and 
value of his faith. Though the first four chapters are altogether adequate for 
what they undertake, the last two chapters, both in style and judgment, are far 
superior to them. The author’s criticisms of neo-orthodoxy, for example, are keen 
and penetrating. 

The value of this book lies in the way it is written and the insight into 
specific issues which it from time to time displays. The preacher, as well as the 
inquiring layman, will welcome its use. To be sure, since it does not develop 
any great religious theme or throw new light on old and important questions, it 
doubtless will not prove to be a book of abiding significance. Still it is serviceable 
and worth while, and I heartily recommend it to the reading public. It does in 
an interesting and forceful way what it sets out to do. 

Wituiam R. Cannon 
School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


These Also Believe. By Cuartes SAMUEL Brapen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. pp. xv-491. $6.00. 


There are around 400 religious sects or denominations in the United States, 
and some of them are quite fantastic in matters of belief and practice. This 
situation is full of interest, and it has been the theme of several volumes in recent 
years. Some of these are nearly as fantastic as the phenomena they describe, in 
that they play up the unusual and disregard all basic elements, or describe in terms 
of the “human interest story” visits which the writers made to the services of some 
little-known churches. 

Professor Braden’s volume, however, is a serious discussion of a serious matter. 
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He also has “visited around,” but he has likewise penetrated beneath the surface 
and tried to understand the groups about which he writes and to deal with them 
in an objective, even sympathetic, manner. Having worked in the general field 
from other angles he brought good equipment to the task. 

This volume concentrates on thirteen sects or movements, with brief men- 
tion of eighteen others in an appendix. To each of the following a full chapter 
is devoted: Father Divine, Psychiana, New Thought, Unity, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, I am, Liberal Catholic Church, Spiritualism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Anglo-Israel, Buchmanism, and Mormonism. Only a few of these are obscure, 
the others having gained wide publicity and become quite well known. ‘The dis- 
cussion of them in these chapters is sane and trustworthy. 

It will be noted that these groups all lie outside the Christian tradition, though 
one or two touch its fingers. The discussion of the book, therefore, concerns not 
so much what is going on within the Christian fold as what is happening that tends 
to draw people out of that fold altogether. The groups studied constitute but a 
few of the numerous “lunatic fringe” movements, but they are perhaps the most 
important. 

Nobody really understands America until he understands a good deal about 
its religions, and when he does understand them he finds that a good many well- 
mouthed phrases are meaningless. It is not an age of doubt, but of almost un- 
bounded credulity. Religion is not something apart from the main stream of life, 
but is intermingled everywhere. The church is not being deserted, for around two- 
thirds of all the people are in the constituency of some of its branches, while prac- 
tically everybody believes its major tenets. And when many stray away from 
the fold of denominational orthodoxy they land in some of the marginal pastures 
like those delineated in Professor Braden’s book. 

Ermer T. CLarK 
Editor, World Outlook, and Editorial Secretary, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, The Methodist Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The Philosophy of Civilization. 


By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan. 
$5.00. The first one-volume edition 
of what is perhaps Dr. Scheitzer’s great- 
est work. Vol. I, The Decay and Res- 
toration of Civilization, studies the re- 
sults of technical and scientific progress 
without an ethical basis. Vol. II, Civi- 
lization and Ethics, shows the road to the 
needed ethical basis, “‘reverence for life.” 


Memoirs of Childhood and Youth. 
By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan. 
$1.75. First American edition of this 
charming little book. 


Sam Higginbottom, Farmer: An 
Autobiography. Scribner. $3.00. 
“India’s foremost farmer” tells simply 


and honestly the story of his life: the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute which 
has begun to introduce scientific farming 
to four hundred million tragically poor 
villagers; the leper colony; contacts with 
Gandhi. 


Milton’s Samson and the Christian 
Tradition. By F. Michael Krouse. 
Princeton (for Univ. of Cincinnati). 
$3.75. Modern critics neglect and fail 
to appreciate Samson Agonistes because 
the wealth of Jewish-Christian tradition 
about the Samson story, known to Milton 
and to the preachers and writers of his 
day, is now forgotten. ‘This book traces 
that fascinating tradition through the 
centuries and connects it with Milton’s 


poem. 





